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ABSTRACT 

A study examined the content and approaches embodied 
in seven popular high school literature anthology series, grades 7 
through 12. The seven series examined consisted of 42 volumes with 
1989 copyrights, stratified by grade level and by series. All 
selections in all 42 volumes were analyzed to develop a portrait of 
the content of literature courses as represented by the popular 
anthology series. A subsample of 350 selections was chosen for 
detailed analysis. Results indicated that: (1) anthologies have 
narrowed their focus, presumably to place more emphasis on works of 
merit; (2) volumes for use in grades 7 through 10 broadened tr<»ir 
selections to include a wider representation (though still very 
small) of works by women and of works from alternative literary 
traditions; (3) volumes intended for American or British literature 
courses remain quite narrow in their representation both of women and 
nonwhite authors; (4) the instructional apparatus that surrounds the 
anthology selections was overwhelmingly text and content centered, 
with little attention paid to the development of students' abilities 
to think on their 3wn; and (5) there is little connection among the 
activities that accompany a given selection, indicating an assumption 
that students build understanding out of individual details, rather 
than from some cumulative understanding of an evolving text. Findings 
suggest that while many of the selections seem capable of promoting 
worthwhile discussion, the instructional apparatus that surrounds the 
selection does not. (Twenty-seven tables of data are included; 27 
references and a list of the anthology series are appended, as well 
as lists of the most frequently anthologized poems, short fiction, 
and overall selections by grade level.) (RS) 
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A Study of High School Literature Anthologies 



Arthur N. Applebee 
University at Albany 

Introduction 

The literature anthology remains the central text in the majority of high school English 
classrooms. In a recent national study of literature instruction (Applebee, 1990), we found that 
fully 91 percent of a representative sample of public school teachers reported using a literature 
anthology, and 63 percent reported that the anthology was their primary source of materials. 
Some 92 percent of the teachers rated anthologies as at least adequate as a source of selections, 
and 88 percent rated them at least adequate as a source of teaching suggestions. Although 
teachers may vary considerably in the particular selections they choose to teach, and in the 
extent to which they use the suggested activities, the anthology clearly plays a major role in the 
teaching of literature. As such, any examination of the nature of the high school literature 
anthology must take place against a background of concern with broader issues of curriculum 
and instruction. 

Guth (1989) has argued in discussing "The Textbook Gap" that the textbook may be the 
"prime suspect" in students' failure to do better in school; he speaks bitingly of "jerry-built reac- 
tionary English texts sold by marketing specialists." Boynton (1989), writing in response to 
Guth, has countered that schools "get what they're looking for. The best-selling texts may per- 
petuate bad curriculum practices..., but publishers can fairly argue that they spend a lot of time 
and money finding out what schools really want." 

What schools really want, however, is peculiarly difficult to assess in the teaching of 
literature at the present time. During the past few years, literature instruction has received 
increasing attention both within the profession and from the public at large. Part of this atten- 
tion has come from a concern that traditional cultural values have been abandoned (e.g., Hirsch, 
1987), part has come from attempts to reinforce the academic curriculum (e.g., Bennett, 1988), 
and part has come from teachers who have begun to question v-hether recent changes in writing 
instruction may have implications for the teaching of literature as well (e.g., Andrasick, 1990). 
Alternative visions of the curriculum in English have been offered by a coalition of the major 
professional a' -ociations (Lloyd-Jones & Lundsford, 1989; Elbow, 1990), major literary theorists 
(e.g., Scholes, 1985), and committed teachers (e.g., Atwell, 1987). 

Whether the anthologies that are widely used in classrooms today are seen as a response 
to or a determinant of the literature curriculum, it would seem important to examine their 
content and approaches carefully. Unfortunately, there have been few such studies. The last 
detailed analysis was carried out by Lynch and Evans (1963), as part of a reaction against the 
later stages of progressive pedagogy. Smaller scale analyses have been carried out recently by 
Appleby, Johnson, and Taylor in a series of book reviews (1989, 1990a,b) that examine current 
anthology series in light of Guth's (1989) critique. 

Though literature anthologies have received little direct attention in recent years, a varie- 
ty of commentators have criticized textbooks in general. Summing up a recent National Society 
for the Study of Education Yearbook on textbooks in the United States, Elliott and Woodward 
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(1990) enumerated a variety of criticisms of the instructional quality of textbook materials: 

Chief among the ^shortcomings researchers have identified are "mentioning," or 
shallow coverage of a wide range of topics; "inconsiderateness," or poor writing; 
emphasis on lower-level memorizing of facts and generalizations to the exclusion 
of problem solving and other higher-order cognitive processes; the avoidance of 
important topics because some consider them too controversial; and failure to 
promote adequate understanding of the real nature of the knowledge fields, such 
as science and history, that are the bases of school subjects, (p. 223) 

Tnese general criticisms can be recast in terms of two major issues that have shaped the 
teaching of English in recent years: one concerns the choice of selections, including the relative 
representation of alternative literary and cultural traditions; the second concerns the kinds of 
knowledge and skills that are privileged in the study apparatus and accompanying activities that 
are part of each anthology. Are students being introduced to an appropriate body of literature? 
And are they being asked to examine that literature in instructional^ appropriate ways? 

Such questions can only be answered within the context of a coherent theory of what 
"knowing" literature involves and how literature can best be taught. There is no consensus at 
the moment about what such a theory should consist of for elementary and secondary school 
instruction; indeed there are strongly divergent views within the profession about such issues as 
what literature to teach and how best to teach it. (Compare, for example, Bennett, 1988, and 
Lloyd- Jones & Lundsford, 1989.) The present study documents the content and approaches in 
literature anthologies without attempting to evaluate them against prespecified criteria. From 
the portrait that emerges, however, a variety of strengths and weaknesses in current practice 
will be apparent, as well as characteristics that may be seen as strengths or as weaknesses, 
depending upon one's point of view. 

Yet no analysis is ever totally neutral, and certain assumptions underlie the features that 
will be examined and the way the results will be discussed: 1) that the literature course should 
include works of substantial quality and interest, that will promote beneficial study and discus- 
sion; 2) that the course should recognize and incorporate the contributions of diverse groups to 
America's shared literary heritage as well as introduce students to major works in the traditional 
canon; 3) that the study apparatus should emphasize reasoned and disciplined thinking rather 
than simply recitation of details or of interpretations confirmed by the teacher or text; and 4) 
that the apparatus that accompanies each selection should be coherent and cumulative, leading 
the reader toward a more carefully thought-through understanding of a text rather than treating 
a text as a series of unrelated "puzzles" to be solved. 

In these assumptions, I am clearly locating myself within a constructivist tradition in the 
teaching of literature (Applebee, 1991), one that views productive learning as a process of con- 
structing meaning for oneself within a shared cultural world; that values independent thinking 
over recitation of what others have said; and that believes that power in language, including in 
the reading and discussion of literature, comes through engagement in well-motivated language 
experiences rather than through isolated exercises in language or comprehension. 



The study reported here examined the content and approaches embodied in seven popu- 
lar anthology series, Grades 7 through 12. The analysis of anthology materials was itself only 
one part of a larger series of studies examining content and approaches in the teaching of litera- 
ture in American secondary schools. Other studies in the series have examined the nature of 
English programs with reputations for excellence, surveyed the book-length works required at 
different grade levels, and surveyed the goals and approaches to literature instruction in award- 
winning schools and in representative national samples of public and private schools (Applebee, 
1989a,b, 1990). 



Method 

Sample 

In an earlier study of representative samples of public and private school literature 
programs (Applebee, 1990), department chairs were asked whether their schools used a literature 
anthology, and if so, to list the anthology or anthologies currently being used at each grade 
level, 7 through 12. The present study focused on the seven publishers* series that had been 
cited most frequently (Appendix 1). It examined series aimed at average and college preparato- 
ry tracks. If earlier and related editions of each series are included in the tallies, the seven 
series studied accounted for 89 percent of the books cited by survey respondents. Each of the 
seven publishers provided a complete set of anthologies, including books targeted at literature 
courses in Grades 7 through 10, American literature, and British literature. (Although there is 
some variation among schools in the placement of courses in American and British literature, 
taken together these volumes comprise a typical six-year high school curriculum in literature, as 
envisioned by the authoring and editing teams assembled by each publisher. 1 ) Again to insure 
comparability across the series, when a publisher offered alternative configurations for the Brit- 
ish or American literature course, the more popular chronological volume was analyzed. 

Because school materials such as anthologies undergo frequent revisions in response to 
the adoption cycles in certain large states, the study focused on the 1989 editions that had been 
prepared for the most recent major round of state adoptions. These editions are more recent 
than those actually in use in most of the schools surveyed but represent publishers' views of 
their most up-to-date materials at the time this study began. 

Thus the main sample for the analyses of anthologized authors and selections consists of 
42 volumes with 1989 copyrights, stratified by grade level and by series. The seven series are 
listed in Appendix 1, but specific publishers will not be identified in the tables that follow. 
(The ordering of the series is constant from table to table, but this ordering does not correspond 
to that in Appendix 1.) 



1. American literature in Grade 11 followed by British literature in Grade 12 was also the 
most typical sequence in the secondary school English programs studied previously; this se- 
quence was reported by half of the schools surveyed, a considerably higher proportion than 
reported any other sequence (Applebee, 1990, p. 40). 




For detailed analyses of the instructional apparatus that accompanies the selections, a 
subsample of courses and of selections within volumes was drawn. The subsample focused on 
courses designed for Grade 8. Grade 10, and British literature, including representative samples 
of 5 major types of selections from each volume: long fiction (1 per volume), plays (1 per 
volume), poetry (6 per volume), short fiction (6 per volume), and nonfiction (3 per volume). 
The targeted sample of 357 selections (17 selections x 3 courses x 7 publishers) was reduced to 
350 because a number of the series did not include a complete novel or long fiction selection in 
the British literature course, even if they included substantial excerpts; to keep the samples 
comparable, this category was deleted from this course for all series. (At other grade levels, the 
longest fictional selection was chosen for analysis.) 



Analyses 

The Nature of the Selections 

All selections in all 42 volumes were analyzed to develop a portrait of the content of 
literature courses as represented by the popular anthology series. The author and title of each 
selection were entered into a database that allowed us to examine common authors and titles 
across publishers and course levels. Each selection in the database was further coded to reflect 
its genre, the year in which it was written, the number of pages it took up (excluding the 
surrounding instructional apparatus 1 ), the nationality or literary tradition represented by the 
author, and the author's gender and race/ethnicity. Information on the author was in many 
cases included in the anthology itself; in other cases we tracked it down through standard li- 
brary reference listings (e.g., encyclopedias, Contemporary Authors ). For each selection we also 
recorded the overall emphasis in the unit in which it was included: chronology (e.g., The 
Romantic Era), genre (e.g., The Short Story), thematic (e.g., The Individual in Society), individ- 
ual author (e.g., Shakespeare), or literary technique (e.g., Symbolism). 



The Nature of the Instructional Apparatus 

The subsample of 350 selections was analyzed for a variety of features of the instruc- 
tional apparatus. For purposes of the analyses, the apparatus was considered in two pieces: 
first in terms of the kinds of supporting materials that were included anywhere in the textbook 
(e.g., information about literary periods whether included with the selection or elsewhere in the 
text); second, in terms of the specific study activities (including prereading activities, study 
questions following a text, writing assignments following the text, enrichment activities, and 
skills practice). An activity was defined as a question, suggestion, or directive that might be 
separ?tely assigned by the teacher or chosen by the student. Typically, prereading directives 
about what to focus on, suggestions for drawing or dramatization, and separately numbered 



1. Because pages are formatted differently even within the same volume, each page was 
treated as consisting of two columns of text. Whether it was physically set as one or two 
columns, a selection (of any genre) printed alone on a page was counted as two columns. Simi- 
larly, a selection that took up half a page, with the remainder devoted to study activities, was 
coded as one column. 



questions following a selection were each treated as separate activities, while a series of ques- 
tions embedded within a lsrger task (e.g., questions about intended audience, genre, and diction 
asked as part of a writing assignment) were considered to be part of one more extensive activi- 
ty. Raters used all material available in analyzing the activities, including the selection itself 
and any commentary or answer keys provided in the teacher's manual. 

Each selection was analyzed by one of four trained raters; to estimate interrater agree- 
ment, 29 overlapping sets of independent ratings were obtained. 

For all 350 selections, each individual activity was categorized on a number of different 
dimensions: * 

Authentic vs. Recitation Activity . An activity was categorized as "authentic" (Nystrand 
& Gameron, in press) if it seemed to assume that a variety of differing responses were legiti- 
mate. Activities which sought a single or correct answer were classified as "recitation" activities. 
Across raters and selections, interrater agreement on classification of authentic versus recitation 
activities was .84. 

Content Emphasized . Each selection was categorized to indicate whether or not it in- 
cluded any attention to each of a number of different kinds of content knowledge: plot, charac- 
ter, or setting; theme or purpose; language or style; literary terms; cultural or histoiical back- 
ground; and vocabulary. Many activities of course referred to several different types of con- 
tent, all of which were noted. Interrater agreement on whether a selection included attention to 
each type of content averaged .86. 

Cognitive Demand . Each activity was categorized in terms of the ler el or type cf cogni- 
tive activity involved, whether that activity focused on personal response or on features of the 
text itself. Four levels of cognitive activity were distinguished: 

1) Recall or paraphrase, including locating information and paraphrasing parts of 
the text. 

2) Analyze or interpret, including identifying parts and examining their relation- 
ships to one another as well as deducing intended meanings and motives. 

3) Apply or relate, including identifying relationships to the reader's life or to 
social, literary, or historical contexts, as well as explaining what the work says 
about life, people, or general concepts. 

4) Create, including composing an original story, poem, or drama, or rewriting or 
extending the selection that has been read. 

Interrater agreement in categorizing cognitive level was .90. 



Connectivity and Intertextualitv . Each activity was examined for its relationship to 
other activities that students had been asked to do previously. Activities were categorized as: 
discrete (to be completed in isolation from other activities), part of a set of activities that ask 
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for similar things but that do not build upon one another, or cumulative, building on an earlier 
activity. Intertextual activities, making links to other selections that a student might have read, 
were also tallied. Interrater agreement was .90 for connectivity to other activities and .99 for 
intertextuality. 

Location . The placement of each activity in relation to the selection was also noted. 
Activities were categorized as prereading, postreading, or writing acsivities (requests for writ- 
ing-before-reading were categorized as prereading activities). To be classified as a writing 
activity, there had to be an explicit reference to a written response. Interrater agreement for 
location was 100 percent. 



Analysi: of Results 

Scores were summed across activities to yield totals in each category for each selection. 
Because there was considerable variation from selection to selection in the number of activities 
provided, these category totals were converted to percents based on the total number of activi- 
ties for each selection. This allows a more accurate examination of the relative emphasis placed 
on different kinds of knowledge and skills from one selection to another. 

To assess the statistical signficance of observed differences, Chi-square analyses were 
used foi categorcal data. Where appropriate, three-factor ANOVAs with course and publisher 
as between-book factors and genre as a within-book factor were used to assess differences on 
continuous variables. Because long fiction selections were not included in the analyses of the 
British literature course, they are omitted from the statistical tests though they are included in 
the tables (where they represent materials for the 8th and 10th grade courses). Tabled data 
focus on main effects, since interactions were in general not significant. 

Results will be presented in two sections, the first examining the nature of the selections 
included in the seven series, und the second examining the nature of the instructional apparatus. 



The Nature of the Selections 

General Characteristics 
Size 

The anthologies analyzed for the present study included a total of 38,510 pages, present- 
ing 5,203 appearances of 2,809 different selections by 1,201 authors (including 178 authors of 
anonymous selections) for students to read and study. The individual volumes were massive 
tomes, averaging some 917 pages in length and including an average of 124 selections per 
volume (Table I). As would be expected, the size of the volume and the number of pages 
increased with courses designed for upper grades, though there was considerable variation from 
series to series. The bulkiest series had 1.4 times as many pages as the smallest, though it had 
only 1.2 times as many selections. (The rest of its bulk reflected more extensive instructional 
apparatus accompanying each selection.) 
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Table 1 



Number of Pages in Selected Literature Anthologies, by Course and Series 







No. of Pages 




NO. 


of Selections 




Mean 


Lou 


High 


Mean 


Low 


Hig 


Grade 7 


715.6 


626 


882 


86.3 


64 


101 


Grade B 


741.7 


662 


872 


78.0 


69 


99 


Grade 9 


892.0 


752 


1053 


80.7 


68 


95 


Grade 10 


925.9 


816 


1065 


100.1 


80 


109 


U.S. 


1079.1 


910 


1399 


198.1 


167 


245 


U.K. 


1U7.1 


992 


1472 


200.0 


181 


211 



Series 1 


1123.8 


872 


1472 


134.0 


88 


209 


Series 2 


935.3 


736 


1164 


1.29.2 


69 


211 


Series 3 


892.5 


715 


1066 


128.5 


68 


245 


Series 4 


885.0 


718 


1020 


122.5 


68 


204 


Series 5 


814.3 


626 


1052 


116.0 


71 


196 


Sories 6 


951.7 


654 


1264 


121.8 


84 


172 


Series 7 


815.7 


662 


992 


115.2 


64 


211 


All 


916.9 


626 


1472 


123.9 


64 


245 



n=42 volumes 
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Organization 

All of ths volumes used divisions of one sort or another to organize their selections, and 
most of the major divisions were further subdivided. The most typical divisions and subdivi- 
sions emphasized genre (e.g.. The Short Story), literary techniques associated with particular 
genres (Characterization), chronology (The Romantic Era), or themes (Coming of Age). The 
volumes as a whole tended to be divided according to genre or (to a much lesser extent) theme 
in Grades 7 through 10, and according to chronology in the American and British literature 
courses (Table 2). The emphasis on genre is also apparent in the subdivisions within which 
individual selections appeared (Table 3). In the chronologically organized volumes, for example, 
the subdivisions within which individual selections appeared were most likely to be based on 
genre characteristics (47 percer.t) or individual authors (28 percent), with a strict chronological 
approach (that is, chronological subdivisions within chronological major divisions) being fol- 
lowed with fewer than a quarter of the selections. Anthologies whose major divisions empha- 
sized genre, in turn, were most likely to use subdivisions that focused on literary techniques 
associated with particular genres (47 percent) or on cross-cutting themes (30 percent). Even 
within major divisions based on themes, 71 percent of the individual selections were in subdivi- 
sions highlighting the characteristics of individual genres. 



Changes in Size and Organization Since 1961 

To place the anthologies in the current study into some perspective, we can compare 
these figures with those reported by Lynch and Evans (1963). Their analyses focused on 72 
texts from Grades 9 through 12; the texts they analyzed had been published between 1949 and 
1961, with the great majority copyrighted in the mid to late 1950s. As a set, they represent the 
anthologies available to teachers in 1961. Unlike the present study, Lynch and Evans included 
virtually every text that they found to be in use, including successive editions of some antholo- 
gies, and series designed especially for lower track classes. The majority of the texts they 
analyzed, however, were quite comparable to those in the present study 1 . If their results are 
compared with those from the 9th through 12th grade volumes in the present study, the approx- 
imately 30 years between the two studies has seen the anthologies increase in length by 47 
percent, and in number of selections by 21 percent. 2 Confronted with the size of the volumes 
they studied, Lynch and Evans were moved to ask, "Why should the student, who has met litera- 
ture only in the chaos and clutter of the ponderous anthology, feel inclined ever to seek it 
again?" (pp. 23-24). Given the significantly greater bulk of contemporary anthologies, we can 



1 . A subset of the volumes they studied are directly comparable to the present study. This 
subset includes the most recent editions of 10 publishers' series, Grades 9-12, intended for 
average or college-bound students. This subset will be used for direct comparison with the 
present study, in those cases where Lynch and Evans reported their results in enough detail to 
allow individual series to be separated out. 

2. That is, from an average of 689 pages per volume for the 10 comparable series in Lynch 
& Evans (1963, pp. 474-475) to 1011 pages per volume, and from an average of 120 selections 
(p. 23) to 144.7 per volume, for Grades 9 through 12. 
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Table 2 



Types of Major Divisions Used to Organize the Selections 



Number of Se p ies 



Genre 
Theme 

Chronology 
Mixed a 



Grade V 

5 
2 
0 
0 



Grade 8 

5 
2 
0 
0 



n*42 volumes 

a Combination of chronology and genre 



Grade 9 

6 
1 
0 
0 



Grade 10 

6 
1 
0 
0 



U.S. 

0 
0 
5 
2 



U.K. 

0 
0 
7 
U 



Table 3 

Types of Subdivisions Used to Organize Individual Selections, by Major Oivisions in Volume 



Percent of Selections 



M<»jor Divisions: Chronology Genre Theme All 
Subdivisions 

Chronology 21.7 0.0 0.0 11.1 

Genre 47.0 17.7 70.8 37.8 

Theme 3.2 30.1 28.9 16.3 

Individual Author 28.0 4.9 0.0 16.2 

Literary Techniques 0.0 47.3 .4 18.7 

n of selections 2644 2053 506 5203 
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but echo their query. 



Lynch and Evans (1963) were also concerned about the organizational frame imposed 
upon the selections chosen for study. Writing out of a New Critical concern with the nature 
and integrity of the literary text itself, they shared the New Critics* interest in literary studies 
focusing upon the unique characteristics of individual genres-* a concern apparent even in 
Brooks and Warren's early, influential, and genre-based college text, Understanding Poetry 
(1938). In examining the textbooks available up to 1961, Lynch and Evans found that antholo- 
gies for 9th and 10th grade courses tended to be topically organized, while those for 11th and 
12th grade courses showed a variety of forms of internal organization, though chronology was 
most frequent. (Lynch and Evans distinguished between topics , such as H Conquests of Science, 11 
and themes which focus on a human trait or quality, such as "Loyalty/ In the present study 
both types of units were treated as thematic.) Using examples from the textbooks they ana- 
lyzed, Lynch and Evans argued that a focus either on topics or on chronology tended to distort 
the choice of selections and the apparatus surrounding them, leading to an emphasis on nonliter- 
ary content (geography, social studies, science) or on literary history instead of on study of the 
literary texts themselves. As a result, Lynch and Evans recommended that the volumes for all 
four courses be organized around genres, and that the emphasis on American and British litera- 
ture in Grades 11 and 12 be abandoned, with selections "of substance" from the British and 
Americ;:i literature courses being redistributed across all four years. 

British and American literature courses have survived in spite of these recommendations, 
but in the 1989 anthologies organization by genre (with all of its New Critical heritage) had 
driven out most other alternatives in Grades 7 through 10, and was also used to subdivide the 
larger chronological divisions in the anthologies for British and American literature courses. 



Types of Literature Represented 

Given an average of 917 pages per volume, what do the current anthology series con- 
tain? As a first step, we can examine the number and types of selections included in the an- 
thologies, and the amount of space devoted to them* The overall figures are presented in Table 
4. On average, the 42 volumes each included 1 novel or other long piece of fiction, 3 plays, 72 
poems, 26 shorter works of fiction, 16 nonfiction selections, and 7 selections representing an 
assortment of other forms (including short excerpts from plays, myths, tall tales, fables, legends, 
and excerpts from the Bible). Although only a few plays and long fictional works were includ- 
ed, because of their length they took up 38 percent of the pages devoted to literary texts. 

Of the 917 pages in the average volume, it is noteworthy that only 450 pages were 
devoted to actual selections of literature; the remaining 467 were used for the surrounding study 
apparatus, art work, introductory material, indices, and appendices that dealt with such things 
as literary terms, the writing process, and difficult vocabulary. 

Tau'e 5 summarizes the types of literature included in each course. The number of 
selections of each type remained relatively constant for the 7th through 10th grade courses, 
except for a gradual increase in the number of poems (from an average of 32 for the 7th grade 
course to SI for the 10th grade course). The American literature course was marked by a 
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Table 4 



Anthology Contents by Type of Literature 





Pages/ 


Selections/ 


Pages/ 


X of Pages 




Selection 


Volume 


Volume 




Long fiction 


59.5 


1.2 


72.3 


16.1 


Plays 


37.3 


2.7 


100.3 


22.3 


Poetry 


.9 


72.1 


62.8 


14.0 


Short Action 8 


5.6 


25.6 


144.2 


32.1 


Nonaction b 


3.4 


15.5 


52.2 


11.6 


Other c 


2.6 


6.8 


17.8 


4.0 



n=5203 selections 

a Includes excerpts front novels 

b Includes journals, biographies, autobiographies, other nonf iction narratives, and essays 
c Includes short excerpts from plays, myths, tales, fables, religious texts, and legends 



Table 5 

Nurfcer and Percent of Selections of Literature of Various Types, by Course 

Average Nunber of Selections/Series 





Grade 7 


Grade (i 


Grade 9 


Grade 10 


U.S. 


U.K. 


All 


Long fiction 


1.6 


1.6 


1.4 


1.7 


.7 


.3 


7.3 


Plays 


2.3 


2.3 


3.0 


3.7 


1.7 


3.1 


16.1 


Poems 


32.3 


33.1 


41.6 


51.3 


123.0 


151.6 


432.9 


Short fiction 


26.3 


23.7 


21.1 


27.4 


34.3 


20.6 


153.4 


Nonf iction 


9.9 


10.3 


11.4 


14.1 


31.0 


16.3 


93.0 


Other 


14.0 


IA 


LI 


L2 


LA 


&J 


40.5 


Total 


86.2 


78.0 


80.7 


100.1 


198.1 


2C0.0 


743.2 








Percent 


of Selections 








Grade 7 


Grade 8 


Grade 9 


Grade 10 


U.S. 


U.K. 


All 


Long fiction 


1.8 


2.0 


1.8 


1.7 


.4 


.1 


1.0 


Plays 


2.6 


2.9 


3.7 


3.7 


.9 


1.6 


2.2 


Poems 


37.4 


42.5 


51.5 


51.2 


62.1 


75.8 


58.2 


Short fiction 


30.5 


30.4 


26.2 


27.4 


17.3 


10.3 


20.6 


Nonf iction 


11.4 


13.2 


14.2 


14.1 


15.6 


8.1 


12.5 


Other 


16.2 


9.0 


2.7 


1.9 


3.7 


4.1 


5.5 



n=5203 selections 
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doubling of the number of nonfiction selections and by an even greater increase in the number 
of poems (123, compared with 51 in the 10th grade course). The British literature course placed 
even more emphasis on poetry (with 152 poems, representing 76 percent of the selections), and 
gave less attention to nonfiction. 

Changes since 1961 in Types Represented 

A few changes over time are evident when these results are compared to those reported 
by Lynch and Evans (1963). In the anthologies available in 1961, only one-quarter of the 
anthologies included a work of long fiction, compared with nearly all of the 1989 anthologies 
intended for the 7th through 10th grade courses or for American literature. (From their study, 
Lynch and Evans had concluded that the novel should be dropped altogether from the anthology 
series.) The proportion of nonfiction selections has dropped noticeably, from 26 1 to 13 percent 
of the selections for Grades 9-12, reflecting a sharp reduction in what Lynch and Evans termed 
"miscellaneous nonfiction"-- a category particularly associated with the topical mode of organi- 
zation that was so prevalent in the anthologies they analyzed. 



Literary Periods Represented 

The teaching of literature always involves finding a balance between relatively contem- 
porary works, which may seem more relevant and accessible to young readers, and older works 
that are part of major cultural traditions. Some of the fiercest debates about the teaching of 
English have revolved around just how this balance should be c.uck (Applebee, 1974). 

Table 6 summarizes the distribution of selections across centuries, separately by course 
and by type of literature. In the courses for Grades 7 through 10, roughly three fourths of the 
anthologized selections were from the twentieth century, and some 30 percent were from the 
past 30 years. The proportion of twentieth century works dropped to 53 percent in the Ameri- 
can literature course, and to 27 percent in the B'itish literature course. The proportion of 
works from the pas* 30 years also dropped sharply, to 15 percent in the American literature 
course and 5 percent in the British literature course. 

Table 6 also makes clear that there was considerable variation in these proportions for 
different types of literature. Works of fiction were drawn almost exclusively from the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries, while a substantial portion of the anthologized plays were pre- 
17th century (largely Shakespeare and Sophocles). Fully 60 percent of selections categorized as 
"other" were pre- 17th century, reflecting the biblical excerpts and traditional myths, tales, and 
legends that were included in this category. 



1. Calculated for the 10 most comparable series, combining Lynch and Evans' separate 
categories for miscellaneous nonfiction and for essays (pp. 443-444). 
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Table 6 



Representation of Literature from Different Centuries, by Course and Type 



Grade 7 

Pre- 17th century 15.3 

17th century 1.0 

18th century 1.0 

19th century 3.3 

20th century 74.4 



Grade 8 

6.0 
.9 

1.9 
15.1 
76.1 



Percent of Selections 
Grade 9 Grade 10 



5.2 
1.6 
1.2 
15.6 
76.4 



5.3 
1.7 
1.6 
13.2 
78.3 



U.S. 

2.3 
3.3 
5.3 
36.2 
52.8 



U.K. 

14.9 
17.3 
13.4 
27.6 
26.8 



All 

8.3 
6.2 
5.7 
23.1 
56.7 



1900-1929 11.3 

1930-1959 34.3 

1960-1989 28.8 

No. of selections 601 



11.1 
30.7 
34.3 

531 



16.9 
30.9 
28.6 

563 



18.2 
28.6 
31.5 

699 



19.6 
18.6 
14.7 

1385 



11.1 
10.7 
5.1 

1399 



15.0 
22.2 
19.5 

5178 



Long Fiction Plays 



Poetry Short Fiction Nonfiction Other 



All 



Pre- 17th century 0.0 

17th century 0.0 

18th century 2.0 

19th century 29.4 

20th century 68.6 



24.8 
1.8 
0.0 
7.1 

66.4 



6.5 
8.6 
5.0 
28.0 
51.9 



1.5 
.4 

1.4 
18.9 
77.9 



3.2 
6.8 
12.2 
16.7 
61.1 



60.3 
4.3 

17.0 
7.4 

11.0 



8.3 
6.2 
5.7 
23.1 
56.7 



1900-1929 
1930-1959 
1960-1989 



15.7 
33.3 
19.6 



13.3 
35.4 
17.7 



19.3 
16.4 
16.2 



13.9 
39.2 
24.7 



2.6 
25.0 
33.5 



1.8 
5.3 
3.9 



15.0 
22.5 
19.5 



No. of selections 



51 



113 



3013 



1071 



648 



282 



5178 
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Changes Since 1961 in Periods Represented 



Lynch and Evans (1963) also briefly examined the periods represented by the selections 
included in the anthologies available in 1961, separating them into 20th century and pre-20th 
century works (p. 150). Given the dates of the two studies, the most direct comparison is 
between works published in the previous 60 years (1900 and later for Lynch and Evans, 1930- 
1989 for the present study). The relevant data are summarized in Table 7. 

The results in Table 7 suggest a significant shift away from relatively contemporary 
works in anthologies over the past 30 years. In the Lynch and Evans study (1963), over half of 
the anthologized selections had been written within the previous 60 years; by 1989, only just 
over a third were equivalently contemporary. A variety of factors may lie behind this shift, 
including Lynch and Evans' own criticisms of the "ephemeral" nature of many anthologized 
selections, recent calls for greater emphasis on "great works" from the Western tradition (e.g., 
Bennett, 1988), teachers' natural inclination to prefer selections with which they are familiar, 
and concern about explicit language and controversial topics in some contemporary works (a 
problem exacerbated by a reluctance to edit or "sanitize" a text, a practice Lynch and Evans 
criticized harshly in the anthologies they analyzed). 



Characteristics of the Authors 

Historically, the high school literary canon has reflected a mainstream Anglo Saxon 
tradition (Applebee, 1974, 1989a), but the past several decades have seen vigorous calls for 
broadening the canon to include selections from alternative literary traditions. To examine the 
extent to which the anthologies have responded to such calls, Table 8 summarizes the character- 
istics of the authors of the anthologized selections. 

The data in Table 8 suggest that some effort has been made to provide balance, particu- 
larly in the materials for Grades 7 through 10. In these volumes, between 26 and 30 percent of 
the selections were written by women, and 18 to 22 percent by members of various nonwhite 
minorities. 

The selections for the British literature course were much narrower, with only 8 percent 
by women and 1 percent by members of minority groups. To some extent, this narrowness is a 
result of the chronological emphasis in the British literature volumes, with their coverage of 
earlier periods when women and members of nonwhite minorities had somewhat little access tc 
traditional avenues of publication. It results, too, from the ethnic makeup of the British popula- 
tion before the concept of British literature was extended to the Commonwealth. Even among 
selections from the past 30 years, however, only 17 percent in the British literature volumes 
were by women and 10 percent by nonwhite authors. The American literature volumes, in 
contrast, managed considerably more breadth overall in their choice of selections for study (with 
24 percent of the selections by women, and 16 percent by nonwhite minorities). When the 
British and American volumes are compared by period, the American literature selections are 
broader than the British in every period. 
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Table 7 

Changes in the Representation of Contemporary Selections Over Tim 

Percent of Selections from Previous 60 Years 

Grade 9 Grade 10 Grade 11 Grade 12 All 

Lynch and Evans (1963) 

(20th century works) 75.4 73.4 52.8 35.0 55.3 

1989 Anthologies 

(1930*1989 works) 59.5 60.1 33.3 5.8 34.7 



Table 8 



Characteristics of Authors, by Course 





Grade 7 


Grade 8 


Grade 9 


Grade 10 


U.S. 


U.K. 


All 


Female author (X) 


30.2 


30.2 


26.0 


29.3 


23.7 


7.5 


21.7 


Race/ethnicity of author (X) 
















White (non-Hispanic) 


78.5 


78.9 


82.5 


82.2 


83.8 


99.0 


86.5 


African American 


9.9 


11.8 


10.9 


10.3 


9.7 


.5 


7.6 


Hispanic 


3.6 


3.3 


3.1 


3.4 


1.6 


.1 


2.0 


Asian 


2.9 


2.2 


2.0 


1.7 


.4 


.1 


1.1 


Native American 


2.8 


3.5 


.9 


1.7 


4.3 


.0 


2.2 


Other 


2.2 


.2 


.5 


.6 


.1 


.3 


.5 


Place of origin (X) 
















North America 


68.3 


78.7 


71.9 


66.8 


98.2 


.4 


59.2 


United Kingdom 


11.7 


12.0 


19.1 


20.4 


1.4 


95.5 


33.7 


Western Europe 


12.1 


6.9 


4.9 


4.8 


.1 


1.2 


3.6 


Russia I Eastern Europe 


2.2 


1.1 


1.8 


1.4 


.2 


.1 


.8 


Africa 


2.2 


.2 


.5 


1.7 


.0 


.9 


.8 


Central I South America 


1.2 


•% 
• L 


.4 


1.9 


.1 


.3 


.5 


Asia 


2.0 


1.0 


.7 


1.4 


.0 


.1 


.6 


Other 


.3 


.0 


.5 


1.6 


.0 


1.4 


.7 


No. of selections 


604 


546 


565 


701 


1387 


1400 


5203 
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When the selections are considered in terms of the national tradition within which they 
were written, authors from North American countries and from the United Kingdom accounted 
for 93 percent of the selections, with another 4 percent from Europe and just a smattering from 
other regions of the world. 

In the 1989 volumes, characteristics of authors also varied by type of literature and by 
date of original publication (Table 9). In general, the choices of long fiction and of plays were 
narrower than tnose of shorter works. Only 10 percent of the long fiction selections were by 
women, and none by nonwhite authors. Women were somewhat better represented among 
authors of plays (18 percent), 1 but nouwhite authors were not (2 percent). Overall, women 
were represented best in short fiction (28 percent), and nonwhite minorities in nonfiction (18 
percent) and "other" (24 percent, reflecting the inclusion of myths, legends, tales, fables, and 
religious texts from other cultures). 

When selections are considered by the period in which they were written, in general the 
older the selection is, the narrower the traditions represented are. Of selections written during 
the 17th century, only 5 percent were by women, compared with 39 percent of those written 
during the past 30 years (1960-89). Similarly, only 3 percent of the 17th century selections 
were by nonwhite authors, compared with 33 percent during the past 30 years. Pre- 17th cen- 
tury selections showed a similar lack of representation of women (4 percent), but the proportion 
of traditional tales, myths, legends, and religious texts from other cultures raised the percentage 
of works by nonwhite authors to 18 during this early period. 



Changes Since 1961 in the Characteristics of the Authors 

Lynch and Evans* (1963, p. 149) were not particularly concerned with the breadth of the 
selections included, and report few related tabulations. (They do report the most frequently 
anthologized authors and selections for various genres, however, allowing some comparisons that 
will be presented in a later section.) They were concerned about how well British and Ameri- 
can literature (as opposed to "foreign" works) was represented, allowing some comparison with 
results from the present study. As in the present study, they founl a preponderance of English 
and American literature in the 9th and 10th grade courses, though the inclusion of some world 
literature in the 12th grade courses they analyzed added some breadth to the geographic repre- 
sentation of the selections in their volumes at that level (some 20 percent of the 12th grade 
selections were "foreign" rather than English or American, and another 2 percent were 
"classical"). Compared with Lynch and Evans 1 (1963) results, the 1989 anthologies show a slight 
decrease at Grades 9 and 10 in the proportion of selections from North America (from 74 
percent in 1961, to 69 percent now), and a slight increase in the proportion from the United 
Kingdom (from 17 percent to 20 percent). 



1. Fully half of these represent collaborations including one male and one female author; 
only 9 percent of the plays had a woman as the single author. 
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Table 9 



Characteristics of Authors and Selections, by Type and Period 



Long Fiction Play* 



Poetry Short Fiction Nonfiction 



Other 



All 



X Female authors 
X Non-white authors 
X U.S. and U.K. 
X 20th century 



9.8 
0.0 
96.9 
68.6 



18.0 
1.8 
87.6 
66.4 



20.7 
13.2 
97.1 
51.9 



27.7 
10.8 
91.4 
77.9 



21.2 
17.8 
94.3 
61.1 



3.5 
23.6 
50.4 
11.0 



21.7 
13.5 
92.9 
56.7 



No. of selections 



51 



113 



3030 



1074 



651 



284 



5203 



Pre-17th 17th 18th 19tn 1900- 1930- 1960- 
Century Century Century Century 1929 1959 1989 



All 



X Female authors 
X Non-white authors 
X U.S. or U.K. 



3.8 
18.4 
60.2 



4.5 
3.1 
95.3 



6.5 
6.1 
96.9 



18.0 
5.4 
97.7 



14.4 
8.3 
96.7 



26.6 
11.8 
95.6 



38.9 
33.0 
93.0 



21.7 
13.5 
92.8 



No. of selections 



431 



320 



295 



1198 



775 



1149 



1010 



5203 
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Between-Seri' Variation in Characteristics of Authors and Selections 

It is possible that the averages discussed so far mask important variations in the nature 
of the selections available from different publishers. To examine this, Table 10 summarizes 
selected characteristics of each of the seven series included in the study. 

The results show some variation in the average number of s* lections included in each 
volume (from a low of 1 15 to a high of 134), but a striking degree of consistency in the charac- 
teristics of the authors and selections. Thus the percent of selections by women varied by only 
5.7 percentage points across the seven series, and that of selections by nonwhite minorities by 
only 6.4 percentage points. The proportion of selections drawn from each of the genres was 
similarly nearly identical across the seven series. Rather than offering schools a choice of 
emphases, all seven of these 1989 series reflected a very similar distribution representing the 
available literary traditions. 

This consistency in emphasis represents a major change from the options available to 
teachers in 1961. Across series, for example, the percent of short story selections in the 9th to 
12th grade courses varied from 10 to 29 percent for the ten most comparable series in Lynch 
and Evans' (1963) study (p. 431), compared with a range of 18 to 23 percent in the 1989 vol- 
umes. Emphasis on poetry shows a similar pattern: in Lynch and Evans' study, poetry ranged 
from 37 to 65 percent of the selections across the ten comparable series (p. 458); in the present 
study, the across-series variation was only from 56 to 62 percent. 



Relationships between Anthology Selections and What Teachers Teach 

The characteristics of the anthologized selections can be compared with two other Litera- 
ture Center studies of the content of the literature curriculum. The first of these examined de- 
partment chait s reporfi of the book-length works that were required reading for any group of 
students at each of the high school grades (Applebee, 1989a); the second examined the specific 
selections that teachers reported students in a specified class had been required to read in class 
or for homework, during any of the previous five days (Applebee, 1990). To faciliate compari- 
sons among the studies, the results of each are summarized in Table 11. 

In all three studies, the selections were relatively narrow, dominated by white male 
authors in the Western literary tradition. Overall, 16 percent of the selections taught in the past 
five days, and 19 percent of the required book-length works were written by women (compared 
to 22 percent of the anthologized selections). Only 7 percent of the selections taught in the past 
five days, and 2 percent of the required works were by nonwhite authors (compared to 14 
percent of the anthologized selections). The picture is more complicated, however, when results 
from different genres are considered. The teachers' selections of long fiction (both those taught 
and those required) were broader than those in the anthologies. Teachers were teaching a 
narrower selection of poetry, short fiction, and nonfiction than was included in the anthologies, 
however. 

These results suggest that the anthologies may be a moderately progressive influence in 
the selections for those types of literature (stories, poems, and nonfiction) which are included in 
reasonably large number. In choosing long fiction and plays, however, where constraints of 
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Table 10 



Bet yeen- Series Variations in Characteristics of Authors and Selections 





Series 1 


Series 2 


Series 3 


Series 4 


Series 5 


Series 6 


Series 


% Female authors 


21 .6 


19.5 


24.5 


23.6 


20.1 


18.8 


23.7 


X Nonwhite authors 


13.1 


a a a 

11.9 


16.8 


17.0 


4 4 *T 

11.7 


10.6 


12.9 


X U.S. or U.K. 


94.0 


92.9 


93.0 


92.4 


89.5 


92.4 


95.4 


X 20th cen'cur/ 


57.2 


54.3 


61 


56.6 


53.6 


55.4 


57.8 


X of Selections 
















Long fiction 


.9 


.8 


.5 


1.0 


.9 


1.0 


2.0 


Plays 


2.4 


2.6 


l . 7 


2.4 


2.4 


2. 1 


1 .6 


Poetry 


57.2 


59.2 


58.5 


58.9 


55.9 


56.5 


61.5 


Short fiction 


21.6 


19.7 


18.4 


20.5 


22.7 


20.7 


21.0 


Nonf iction 


13.6 


12.3 


15.6 


12.1 


11 .5 


12.4 


9.7 


Other 


4.4 


5.4 


5.3 


5.0 


6 6 


7.4 


4.2 


Average no. of pages/ 


1123.8 


935.3 


892.5 


885.0 


814.3 


951.7 


815.7 


volume 
















Average no. of selections/ 


134.0 


129.2 


128.5 


122.5 


116.0 


121.8 


115.2 



volume 



n»5203 selections 



Table 11 



Comparison Between Selections Anthologized, Taught, and Required 



Long Fiction Plays Short Fiction Poetry Nonf iction 



All 



Female Authors 
Anthologized 
Taught a 
Required b 



9.8 
21.4 
22.7 



18.0 
4.5 
3.6 



27.7 
18.1 



20.7 
16.6 



21.2 
14.5 



21.7 
16.3 
19.1 



Nonwh i te 
Anthologized 
Taught a 
ft .•■qui red 



0.0 
3.9 
1.7 



1.8 
1.5 
2.6 



10.8 
2.2 



13.2 
12.0 



17.8 
12.1 



13.5 
6.6 
2.0 



8 Applebee (1990) 

b Additional analysis of data reported in Applebee (1989a). 
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space allow few selections to be included in the materials for any particular course, the antholo- 
gies seem to emphasize traditional selections. 



Consistency in the Choice of Titles and Authors 

The data discussed so far indicate considerable consistency in the general nature of the 
selections anthologized but indicate nothing about the inclusion of specific authors and titles. Is 
there a body cf material that all students are expected to read? Or do the various series repre- 
sent somewhat different samplings of authors and titles, even while drawing them from similar 
traditions? 

Table 12 summarizes the number of common authors and titles across the seven series, 
both for the series as a whole and for each course separately. In the materials for Grades 7 and 
8 there were no selections and only 1 author common to all seven series, and these numbers rose 
only slightly in the materials for Grades 9 and 10. For the American literature course, on the 
other hand, the picture is quite different, with 17 selections and 49 authors common to all seven 
series and another SI selections and 70 authors common to at least six of the seven. The British 
literature course was similar in this respect to the American, reflecting the attempt to be com- 
prehensive in coverage of their respective traditions. 



Variety in Grade Placement of Titles and Authors 

Table 13 looks at these data in terms of the variety in grade placement of authors and 
titles, for those that appeared in six or seven of the series. Again, authors and titles that were 
part of the British or American literature courses showed considerable consistency in grade 
placement, but others varied widely. Leaving aside the British and American volumes, all but 2 
of the remaining 40 titles common to all seven series appeared at more than one grade level. 
Similarly (and again leaving aside the British and American literature courses), all of the 83 
remaining common authors appeared at more than one grade level across the seven series. This 
variety in grade placement parallels a variety in grade placement of book-length works in our 
previous study (Applebee, 1989a), and in the placement of materials in Lynch and Evans' (1963) 
study of anthology contents 30 years ago. Such variety seems healthy, reflecting the many 
different sets of relationships that exist among authors and works (allowing them to be com- 
bined in different ways), and the many different kinds of questions that can be asked about a 
particular text (creating instructional contexts of varying levels of difficulty; see Purves, 1990). 



Unique Selections and Shared Traditions 

When Lynch and Evans surveyed textbooks available in 1961, they complained about the 
amount of "ephemera" and "miscellany" in the selections included for study. As one (rough) 
index of ephmeralness, they looked at the proportion of the selections that appeared in only a 
single volume out of the 72 volumes that they examined. Table 14 summarizes a similar analy- 
sis for the 1989 anthologies. Across anthologies, over a third (37 percent) of the selections that 
appear represented titles used in a single anthology series. In theory, that means that over one- 
third of the selections a student reads in a typical high school course would be read by other 
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Table 12 



Number of Selections and Authors Common to Four or More Series, by Course 

Number of Cofimon Selections In 
7 Series 6 or more 5 or more 4 or more 

Series Series Series 



Grade 7 


0 


1 


8 


11 


Grade 8 


0 


1 


3 


8 


Grade 9 


1 


3 


6 


13 


Grade 10 


2 


3 


3 


11 


U.S. 


17 


51 


72 


96 


U.K. 


39 


71 


98 


126 


All 


87 


179 


253 


348 



Number of Common Authors In 
7 Series 6 or more 5 or more 4 or more 

Series Series Series 



Grade 7 1 6 12 26 

Grade 8 1 6 10 20 

Grade 9 4 11 18 30 

Grade 10 7 10 20 36 

U.S. 49 70 81 94 

U.K. 48 62 72 79 

All 121 176 213 266 
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Table 13 



Variety in Grade Placement of Authora and Titles 



Titles in all 7 series 
Titles in 6 of 7 series 

Authors in all 7 series 
Authors in 6 of 7 series 



5 Levels 



0 
0 

24 
4 



Number of Different Grade Levels 
4 Levels 3 Levels 2 Levels 1 Level 

(Am or 
Brit) 



5 
3 

18 
13 



10 
15 

24 
6 



23 
18 

17 
10 



47 
54 

38 

21 



1 Level 
(not Am 
or Brit) 

, 1 



All 



87 
92 

121 
55 



Romeo and Juliet, Grade 9 * Richard Connell, Grade 9 

Julius Caesar, Grade 10 

I'm Nobody, Who Ar» You, Grade 7 

The Most Dangerous Game, Grade 9 



Table 14 

Unique Selections Appearing in Anthologies 



Percent of Percent of 

Unique Selections 
Selections by Unique Authors 

Grade 7 51.7 18.7 

Grade 3 46.6 19.0 

Grade 9 39.2 16. 1 

Grade 10 48.6 19.1 

U.S. 30.9 6.1 

U.K. 26.7 5.1 

Long fiction 28.6 12.3 

Playa 30.8 15.1 

Poetry 33.3 7.9 

Short fiction 38.5 14.4 

Nonfiction 53.4 21.8 

Series 1 28.6 8.7 

Series 2 31.0 8.5 

Series 3 41.0 12.3 

Series 4 42.4 13.6 

Series 5 33.9 8.0 

Series 6 44.0 14.7 

Series 7 42.6 15.0 

AH 37.1 11.5 
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students using the same series, but not by students using any of the other popular series. Titles 
were most diverse in the materials for Grade 7 (where 52 percent of the selections that appeared 
represented titles used in a single series), and least diverse in the British literature course (where 
27 percent represented titles used in a single series). When the selections are considered by 
type, the least consistency occurred for nonfiction (where S3 percent of what a student reads 
would be unique to that series); the most consistency occurred for long fiction, where only 29 
percent of the selections were unique. 

The data on particular titles, however, to some extent mask a greater consistency in the 
authors who are read. Across anthology series, 89 percent of the selections— or roughly 9 out 
of every 10 selections-- were by authors included in two or more of the series. The greatest 
consistency occurred for the British and American literature courses, where only 5 to 6 percent 
of the selections were by authors unique to one series; in the anthologies designed for Grades 7 
through 10, however, considerably more variety was apparent. 

Changes since 1961 in the Proportion of Unique Selections 

Lynch and Evans (1963) were inconsistent in the data they reported for different genres, 
so that it is only possible to calculate the proportion of unique poems and unique short fiction 
selections in 1961. (Calculations are based on the total number of titles in a given genre that 
appeared in only one series, divided by the total number of appearances of that genre.) Using 
the data for the grades common to both studies (Grades 9 to 12), the proportion of unique 
poetry selections fell from 40 percent in the anthologies available in 1961 to 33 percent in the 
1989 editions. The proportion of unique short fiction selections also fell, from 47 percent in 
1961 to 38 percent in 1989. Since Lynch and Evans were working with a base of 72 texts 
compared with only 28 for Grades 9 through 12 in the present study, these comparisons under- 
state the degree of change that has taken place. (As comparable texts are added to the analysis, 
the chance of repeating a selection increases and the proportion of unique texts falls.) 

Such results need to be interpreted with some caution. In establishing a sense of a liter- 
ary tradition, some degree of consistency is clearly important. On the other hand, tnere are 
many authors and selections that can appropriately represent the various traditions that make up 
America's literary heritage. 



Most Frequently Anthologized Authors and Titles 

Table 15 lists the 122 authors who were included at least once in all seven anthology 
series, in order of the total number of appearances across grades and series; the number of 
appearances at each grade level is also listed. 

Emily Dickinson leads the list with 138 appearances, and Robert Frost follows close 
behind with 101. In both cases their poems were used in anthologies for all grades except the 
British literature course. William Shakespeare is next with 98 appearances; in his case, the 
works include a mixture of complete plays, excerpts of famous soliloquies, and sonnets. Lang- 
ston Hughes was the most frequently anthologized minority author, with 53 appearances. Like 
Dickinson and Frost, his poems were used at all levels except the British literature course. 
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Table 15 



Authors Included 1n 







Total 


7 


Dickinson 


Emily 


138 


8 


Frost 


Robert 


101 


10 


Shakespeare William 


98 


1 


Poe 


Edgar Allan 


66 


3 


Whitman 


Walt 


64 


2 


Tennyson 


Alfred, Lord 


63 


0 


Wordsworth 


William 


60 


0 


Hughes 


Langston 


53 


7 


ni _ i — 

Blake 


William 


52 


0 


Keats 


John 


51 


0 


Sandburg 


Carl 


51 


9 


Twain 


Mark 


43 


4 


Longfellow 


Henry 


42 


5 


Thurber 


James 


40 


11 


Donne 


John 


37 


0 


Yeats 


William B. 


37 


0 


cummings 


e.e. 


36 


6 


Shelley 


Percy Bysshe 


36 


0 


Brooks 


Gwendolyn 


34 


9 


Housman 


A. E. 


34 


0 


Hardy 


Thomas 


33 


0 


Byron 


George G. 


32 


0 


Emerson 


Ralph 


32 


0 


Millay 


Edna 


31 


3 


Browning 


Robert 


29 


1 


Burns 


Robert 


29 


0 


Eliot 


T.S. 


29 


2 


Williams 


William C. 


29 


1 


Masters 


Edgar Lee 


28 


0 


Auden 


W.H. 


27 


0 


Jonson 


Ben 


26 


0 


Swenson 


May 


26 


3 


Thomas 


Dylan 


25 


0 


Hopkins 


Gerard M. 


23 


0 


Crane 


Stephen 


22 


0 


Milton 


John 


22 


0 


Johnson 


Samuel 


21 


0 


Spenser 


Edmund 


21 


0 



All Seven Anthology Series 
Appearances 





Grade 






Total 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


Columns 


2 


11 


12 


105 


0 


138 


12 


14 


16 


49 


0 


140 


4 


15 


14 


0 


64 


3624 


8 


14 


10 


31 


0 


429 


4 


3 


5 


50 


0 


111 


3 


6 


9 


0 


45 


!78 


1 


7 


4 


0 


48 


88 


17 


8 


10 


11 


0 


108 


0 


0 


2 


0 


50 


53 


1 


0 


3 


0 


47 


96 


5 


12 


4 


21 


0 


106 


6 


4 


8 


21 


0 


478 


7 


5 


2 


23 


0 


97 


3 


13 


6 


7 


0 


213 


0 


0 


0 


0 


37 


50 


0 


1 


1 


0 


35 


39 


1 


7 


3 


19 


0 


37 


1 


2 


2 


0 


31 


61 


0 


5 


10 


10 


0 


52 


0 


1 


7 


0 


26 


34 


0 


0 


2 


0 


31 


104 


0 


1 


1 


0 


30 


64 


1 


0 


0 


31 


0 


51 


3 


6 


8 


11 


0 


45 


1 


1 


3 


0 


23 


50 


0 


3 


3 


0 


23 


39 


0 


3 


1 


9 


14 


81 


0 


1 


3 


24 


0 


30 


0 


2 


6 


20 


0 


28 


0 


0 


3 


7 


17 


38 


0 


0 


0 


0 


26 


31 


10 


5 


6 


2 


0 


35 


0 


0 


4 


0 


21 


86 


0 


0 


1 


0 


22 


23 


0 


0 


2 


20 


0 


497 


0 


0 


0 


0 


22 


63 


0 


0 


0 


0 


21 


63 


0 


0 


0 


0 


21 
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Paul 
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Nathaniel 


15 
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Ernest 


15 


Wilbur 


Richard 
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Elizabeth 
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14 
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Elizabeth 


14 


Carrol 1 
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Taylor 


Edward 


12 


Edwards 


Jonathan 


11 


Joyce 


James 


i 1 
1 1 


McKay 


Claude 


11 


Ransom 


John Crowe 


11 


Welty 


Eudora 


11 


Wyatt 


Sir Thomas 


11 


Angel ou 


Maya 


10 


Bacon 


Sir Francis 


10 


de Maupassant Guy 


10 


Homer 




10 


Thoreau 


Henry David 


10 


Orwel 1 


George 


9 


Lowell 


Robert 


9 


Malamud 


Bernard 


9 


Marlowe 


Christopher 


9 


Marvel 1 


Andrew 


9 


Woolf 


Virginia 


9 


Shaw 


George B. 


8 


Wilder 


Thornton 


8 


Bierce 


Ambrose 


7 


Boswel 1 


James 


7 


Bradford 


William 


7 


Conrad 


Joseph 


7 


Douglass 


Frederick 


7 


Fitzgerald 


F. Scott 


7 


Gray 


Thomas 


7 


Harte 


Bret 


7 


Jacobs 


W.W. 


7 


Jefferson 


Thomas 


7 


Keyes 


Daniel 


7 


Noyes 


Alfred 


7 


Pepys 


Samuel 


7 


Porter 


Katherine 




Shelley 


Mary 




Thayer 


Ernest 
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15 


0 
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0 
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0 
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0 


0 


2 


3 
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11 
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0 
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4 
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0 
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0 


96 
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0 
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8 
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0 


0 


0 


0 


9 


0 


14 


0 


0 


1 


1 


7 


0 
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0 


0 
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0 


9 


23 
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0 


0 


9 


15 


1 


0 


0 
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0 


7 
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0 


0 
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0 


0 


1 


2 


5 


0 
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0 


0 


0 


2 


5 


0 


81 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


68 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


0 


58 


0 
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0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


0 


36 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


0 
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0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


29 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


0 


89 


1 


1 


2 


3 


0 


0 


96 


0 


0 
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0 


7 


0 


35 


1 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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If the amount of space devoted to individual authors (reflected in the entries for "total 
columns" of text, Table IS, where each column is equivalent to half a page) is considered rather 
than the number of separate selections, the shape of the list looks quite different, with Shake- 
speare first, Dickens second, Steinbeck third, and Shaw fourth. In this configuration, the list 
looks more similar to the results from the earlier study of book-length works (Applebee, 1989a). 

Table 16 provides a similar summary of specific titles anthologized in all seven series, as 
well as the grade levels at which they appeared. In this case the list is organized alphabetically 
by author. (Appendix 2 provides a fuller summary by course of all selections that are included 
in at least a majority [4 out of 7] of the volumes for each grade.) Here, Shakespeare has the 
most separate titles, with 7 different selections included in all seven series, Frost is next with S; 
and Keats and Poe follow with 4. As a set, these 89 titles include traditional as well as contem- 
porary selections, from Beowulf and the Bible to I Know Whv j&e. Caged Bird Sings . 

Changes since 1961 in Most Frequently Anthologized Titles 

Long Fiction . The specific titles included in these lists show a number of differences 
from those cataloged by Lynch and Evans (1963). In the anthologies they studied, the novel 
was only sporadically represented; Silas Marner was the most frequent text, and of the other 
titles, only Great Expectations and The Voice pi Bugle Ann appeared in more than a single 
series. In contrast to Lynch and Evans' results, in the 1989 anthologies neither Silas Marner nor 
The Voice pi Bugle Ann appears at all, and Steinbeck's JhS. Pearl appears in every series (usual- 
ly in Grade 10). (For easy comparison with Lynch and Evans' results, Appendix 3 summarizes 
the selections in each genre that were included in a majority, at least 4 out of 7, of the 1989 
anthologies.) Great Expectations continues to be popular (in abridged or adapted form, in 5 
series at Grade 9), as is JhSi Call q£ Ihfi Wild (also in 5 series). Several long fiction selections 
are regularly excerpted for the anthologies (though in the analyses for the present study these 
were treated as short fiction). Regularly excerpted texts included Malory's L£ Morte d'Arthur 
(in all 7 series), Mary Shelley's Frankenstein (in 6), and Swift's Gulliver's Travels f ; n 6). Of the 
long fiction selections that appear in more than one series, whether in whole or in part, only 
one (Mary Shelley's Frankenstein) is by a woman, and none is by a minority author. 

Plavs . Lynch and Evans complained about the inclusion of minor drama to the exclusion 
of major playwrights, and about the relative lack of attention to Shakespeare (as the greatest 
dramatist) even though two of Shakespeare's plays, iujius Cassai and Macbeth , were the most 
frequently appearing dramas in the anthologies they analyzed. Both Julius Caesar and Macbeth 
appear in all seven of the 1989 series, where they are also joined by Romeo aM Juliet and by 
Our Town . Six of the seven series include JhS. Miracle Worker . Pygmalion, and Goodrich and 
Hackett's version of JJje. Diarv pi Anne Frank . 

Short Fiction . Short fiction shows a similar shuffling of popular titles, though some of 
this has involved simply trading one selection by an author for another by the same author. 
Thus of the ten most frequently anthologized selections of short fiction in Lynch and Evans' 
study, six do not appear in even a majority of the 1989 anthologies ("The Devil and Daniel 
Webster," "The Split Cherry Tree," "Sixteen," "The Ransom of Red Chief," "That's What Hap- 
pened to Me," and "The Silver Mine.") Of the ten most frequently anthologized short story 
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Boswell 7 


A 

0 


A 

0 


A 

0 


A 

0 


A 

0 


7 


1 L W A A M A, • A \ 

(txcerpts j 
















Of Plymouth Plantation 


Bradford 7 


A 

0 


A 

0 


A 

0 


A 

0 


7 


A 

0 


U v a 1 a a A Pi ■ i a U a a a 

My Last Duchess 


Browning 7 


A 

0 


A 

0 


A 

0 


A 

0 


A 

0 


7 


1 nana tops 1 5 


bryant / 


A 

u 


A 

u 


A 

u 


A 

u 


7 


A 


Trt % IIaII AA 

io a nouse 


Burns 7 


A 

0 


A 


A 
0 


A 

0 


A 

0 


8 


bne waiKs in beauty 


Byron 7 


A 

0 


A 

0 


A 

0 


A 

0 


A 

0 


7 


1 Lb A " A\ W A A kA A ■ 1 kA 1 J AV 1 Ai A # L ft A .A A LA a A A \ 

ihe canterbury Tales (Excerpts) 


Chaucer 7 


A 

0 


A 

0 


A 

0 


A 

0 


A 

0 


13 


mid la isnan 


loieridge 7 


A 
0 


A 

0 


A 

0 


A 

0 


A 

0 


7 


ihe Rime of the Ancient Mariner 


Coleridge 7 


A 

0 


A 

0 


A 

0 


A 

0 


A 

0 


7 


A Narrow Fellow in the Grass 


Dickinson 7 


A 

0 


A 

0 


A 

2 


1 


4 


A 

0 


Daaaiiaa. T C A ■ i 1 a1 I|a4 C £ a a £am 

because 1 could Not stop for 


Dickinson 7 


A 

0 


A 

0 


A 

0 


A 

0 


7 


A 

0 


ueatn 
















1 A A Ik I A A l< 1 A A A 

ihe Necklace 


de Maupassant 7 


1 


1 


4 


1 


A 

0 


A 

0 


UaI W Ca a a a* 1 A 

Holy Sonnet iu 


Donne 7 


A 

0 


A 

0 


A 

0 


A 

0 


A 

0 


7 


U A a] 4 + * + 4 a~ 17 

Meditation 1/ 


Donne 7 


A 

0 


A 

0 


A 

0 


A 

0 


A 

0 


7 


dinners in tne rianos ot an 


Edwards 7 


A 
0 


U 


A 
0 


A 

0 


1 


A 

0 


Angry God 
















The Love Song of J. Alfred 


Eliot 7 


0 


0 


0 


0 


6 


1 


Prufrock 
















Concord Hymn 


Emerson 7 


0 


1 


0 


0 


6 


0 


Autobiography (Excerpts) 


Franklin 7 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


0 


Birches 


Frost 7 


0 


) 


1 


1 


5 


0 


Fire and Ice 


Frost 7 


0 


0 


1 


0 


6 


0 


Mending Wall 


Frost 7 


0 


0 


1 


0 


7 


0 


Stopping by Woods on a Snowy 


Frost 7 


2 


1 


0 


1 


6 


0 



Evening 
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The Road Not Taken 


Frost 


7 0 


3 


1 


2 


3 


0 


Eleav Written in a Country 


Grav 


7 0 


n 

V 


o 


o 


0 

w 


7 


Churchyard 
















The DarklinG Thrush 


Hardv 

1 1 VI 1 w. J 


7 0 


n 

V 


o 


o 


o 


7 

r 


The Outcasts of Poker Flat 

lllw w M v w w «J v «J w I l w r\ w 1 i i 


Harte 


7 0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


Q 


Those Winter Sundays 


Hayden 


7 1 


0 


1 


2 


3 


0 


The Chambered Nautilus 


Holmes 

I 1 W 1 lllw W 


7 0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


0 


The Odvssev (Excerpts) 


Homer 


7 1 


0 


6 


0 


0 


0 


Sori^a and Fall 

W W V III Tj W I IM ■ ■ 


Hopkins 


7 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


When I Was One-and-Twentv 

FT 1 1 w 1 1 m n U «J wiiv w. 1 1 w i nvii 


Housman 

1 1 v Vi %# III Vi t 1 


7 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


Thank You. M'am 


Hughes 


7 0 


4 


2 


1 


0 


0 


The Monkey 9 s Paw 

l lie* i iviiiivj •# i un 


Jacobs 


7 1 


1 


2 


3 


0 


0 


On Mv First Son 

V II 1 \J 1 ll«#V VVII 


Jonson 


7 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


^dts on a Grecian Urn 

ui w wll %m VI 1 w w 1 w. 1 1 wilt 


Keats 


7 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


r«rst Lookina into Chaoman's 


Keats 

l> w w V •# 


7 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


















When I Have Fears That I May 

W% t 1 W 11 * • • %i W W ■ W W 1 W III %i V * • ■ ^ m J 


Keats 


7 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


Cease to Be 

W W %i W W w w^ w w 
















To Autumn 

1 W n Sm VMIIIII 


Keats 


7 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


Flowers for Alaernon 

l I wnwi «J | ui n I hv I mum 


Keyes 


7 1 


6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


The Gettvsbura Address 


Li ncol n 

V» 1 1 1 w w 1 II 


7 0 


4 


0 


0 


6 


0 


Le Morte d'Arthur fExcerots) 

h» w I iw I Vw \m ni viiui ^w#*wwi w v «# / 


Malory 


7 0 


0 


0 


4 


0 


7 


To His Cov Mistress 

l w I i I «j j ill v v I w «J «J 


Marvel 1 


7 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


Lucinda Matlock 

LU W 1 MVH 1 Iw V i w w r\ 


Masters 


7 0 


0 


1 


0 


7 


0 


Paradise Lost fExcerots) 

1 HI UU 1 JW \m W J V \ ^ W W 1 W V W ^ 


Milton 


7 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


The Hiohwavman 

1 1 1 w II 1 gl 1 vl%Jkj lllw. 1 1 


Noyes 


7 5 


2 


o 


0 


0 


0 


The Diarv fExcerots) 

1 I 1 w w i m j \ w w i p v «j y 


Peovs 

1 w fJJ w 


7 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


Annabel 1 ee 


Poe 


7 3 


0 


1 


0 


3 


0 


The Cask of Amontillado 

1 iiw w w w w i » »i i iw 1 1 viii www 


Poe 


7 0 


0 


4 


2 


1 


0 


The Raven 

lllw hU 1 Wll 


Poe 


7 0 


3 


2 


0 


6 


0 


The Tell -Tale Heart 

III W 1 W II 1 W I W I 1 W W 1 w 


Poe 


7 0 


5 


2 


0 


0 


0 


Miniver Cheevv 

1 II III ¥ CI w 1 1 w w v J 


Robinson 

1 V W^ W lllw W 1 1 


7 0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


0 


Richard Cory 

n 1 WIIVI Wj ww • J 


Robinson 


7 0 


0 


0 


1 


7 


0 


Chi caao 

w lllw w 


Sandburg 


7 0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


0 


Jul i us Caesar 

W Ml 1 Vltl W w W «# W 1 


Shakespeare 


7 0 


0 


0 


7 


0 


0 


Macbeth 

1 Id w w w VII 


Shakespeare 

vf i v vi vf bf vp vi w vp 


7 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


Romeo and Juliet 

Ivwlllww w 1 1 w w %■ 1 1 w V 


Shakespeare 


7 0 


0 


7 


0 


0 


0 


Sonnet 130 

wwllllwv 1 v V 


Shakespeare 


7 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


Sonnet 116 

WW Mil W w A A V 


Shakespeare 


7 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


Sonnet ?Q 


Shakesoeare 

w i ■ w r\ w w w w w i w 


7 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


Sonnet 30 

wul 1 1 IC v WW 


Shakesoeare 

W 7 IlUn W W W W Wj 1 W 


7 0 


o 


1 


1 


0 


5 


07 vmanrii 


Shel 1 ev 

W 1 1 W 1 1 W F 


7 0 


o 


0 


1 


0 


7 


Ode to the West Wind 

www vw vilw n w «j v It iii w 


Shel ley 


7 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


The Pearl 

lllw 1 w w 1 1 


Steinbeck 

vf w vp iti ir Vi v> i^ 


7 0 


1 


0 


6 


0 


0 


In Memoriam 

All llwlllwl 1 QUI 


Tennyson 

■ Vf 111 1 W %# Vf 1 1 


7 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


Ulysses 


Tennyson 


7 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


Casey at the Bat 


Thayer 


7 0 


3 


4 


0 


0 


0 


Oo Not Go Gentle into That Good 


Thomas 


7 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 
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3* 



Night 



Walden (Excerpts) 


Thoreau 


7 0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


0 


The Secret Life of Walter Mitty Thurber 


7 0 


0 


4 


2 


1 


0 


A Worn Path 


Welty 


7 0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


0 


I Hear America Singing 


Whitman 


7 0 


0 


3 


0 


6 


0 


Song of Myself 


Whitman 


7 0 


0 


0 


0 


8 


0 


When I Heard the Learn'd 


Whitman 


7 0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


0 


Astronomer 
















Snowbound 


Wfnttier 


7 0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


0 


Our Town 


Wilder 


7 0 


0 


0 


2 


5 


0 


The Red Wheelbarrow 


Williams 


7 0 


0 


0 


1 


6 


0 


Composed Upon Westminster 


Wordsworth 


7 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


Bridge 
















I Wandered Lonely as a Cloud 


Wordsworth 


7 0 


0 


3 


2 


0 


3 


Lines Composed a Few Miles 


Wordsworth 


7 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 



Above Tintern Abbey 



30 3 S 

9 

ERIC 



authors in Lynch and Evans' study, on the other hand, all were in the majority of the 1989 
series, and all but 3 appeared in all 7 series (the exceptions: Jesse Stuart in 4, William Saroyan 
in 5, and Jessemyn West in 5). 

Poetrv . There are also some interesting shifts in the relative emphasis on particular 
poets, perhaps in response to concerns with providing broader representation of alternative liter- 
ary traditions. In the anthologies available in 1961, the most frequently appearing poets were, 
in descending order, Whitman, Frost, Tennyson, Sandburg, Shakespeare, Dickinson, Wordsworth, 
Burns, Longfellow, and Robert Browning. In the 1989 anthologies, all of these poets remain 
prominent, but Dickinson has moved to the top of the list, and Langston Hughes has appeared 
as number 7. (Hughes did not appear at all in the Lynch and Evans list of 86 most frequently 
anthologized poets.) 

Nonfiction . In examining nonfiction selections, Lynch and Evans found a great "miscel- 
lany," with little attention to "literary" works and a great deal of excerpting from book-length 
works. They recommended that the miscellany be deleted and that only nonfiction that could 
be justified on artistic grounds should be included. To a large extent their recommendations 
have been heeded, though there remains more diversity in nonfiction selections than in other 
parts of the anthologies. The six nonfiction works that were excerpted or included in all of the 
1989 anthology series were Angelou's I Know Wjiy. ih£ Ca&gd. Bjrd §in££, Boswell's JhSL Lite ol 
Samuel Johnson . Bradford's Qf Plymouth Plantation . Franklin's Autobiography. Donne's "Medi- 
tation 17," Pepys' Diarv . and Thoreau's Walden . Like the poetry selections already discussed, 
the specific titles reflect concern with representing diverse literary and cultural traditions, and 
even the most frequent individual selections seem noticeably broader in this respect than those 
cataloged by Lynch and Evans. (In their study, the four most frequently anthologized nonfiction 
authors were Leacock, Emerson, Thoreau, and Lamb.) 



Broadening the Tradition 

Tables 17 and 18 list the most frequently anthologized women and nonwhite authors. 
Both lists provide starting points for teachers who are consciously seeking to include a broader 
representation of alternative traditions in their literature courses. Both lists are dominated by 
relatively contemporary authors, though they include some authors from earlier periods, such as 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Anne Bradstreet, and Aesop. 



The Nature of the Instructional Apparatus 

General Patterns 

The apparatus surrounding the literary selections in the typical anthology fell into sever- 
al distinct parts. Usually there was some kind of introductory material before the selection, 
relating the selection to the theme, genre, or period of which it is a part. Sometimes this in- 
cluded a statement or question to focus the reading (e.g., "Notice how the characters change as 
the story progresses."), or a short writing activity designed to remind readers of similar, relevant 
experiences of their own ("In your journal, write about a time when you felt you were treated 
unfairly, and how you reacted to it."). Following the selection there were typically a variety of 



Table 17 



Most Frequently Anthologized Women 
Number of Appearances 

Grade Total 







All 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


Column 


Dickinson 


Emily 


138 


8 


2 


11 


12 


105 


0 


138 


Brooks 


Gwendolyn 


34 


9 


0 


5 


10 


10 


0 


52 


Mil lay 


Edna 


31 


3 


3 


6 


8 


11 


0 


45 


Swenson 


May 


26 


3 


10 


5 


6 


2 


0 


35 


Walker 


Alice 


17 


3 


4 


4 


3 


3 


0 


54 


Bishop 


Elizabeth 


14 


0 


0 


1 


3 


10 


0 


23 


Browning 


Elizabeth 


14 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


14 


15 


Clifton 


Lucille 


14 


4 


1 


2 


5 


2 


0 


16 


Cather 


Willa 


13 


0 


0 


0 


5 


8 


0 


218 


Lessing 


Doris 


13 


0 


0 


2 


5 


0 


6 


134 


Lowel 1 


Amy 


13 


0 


2 


0 


4 


7 


0 


17 


Mansfield 


Katherine 


13 


0 


1 


1 


4 


0 


7 


97 


Plath 


Sylvia 


13 


0 


2 


1 


2 


8 


0 


15 


Teasdale 


Sara 


13 


1 


3 


3 


3 


3 


0 


13 


Bambara 


Toni 


12 


1 


4 


5 


2 


0 


0 


111 


Bradstreet 


Anne 


12 


0 


0 


0 


0 


12 


0 


17 


Rossetti 


Christina 


12 


0 


1 


2 


1 


0 


8 


12 


Sexton 


Anne 


12 


1 


1 


2 


3 


5 


0 


20 


Jackson 


Shirley 


11 


3 


4 


2 


1 


1 


0 


88 


Welty 


Eudora 


11 


1 


1 


0 


0 


9 


0 


77 


Angel ou 


Maya 


10 


0 


4 


4 


1 


1 


0 


56 


Rawl ings 


Marjorie 


10 


4 


1 


4 


1 


0 


0 


91 


Silko 


Leslie 


10 


2 


2 


3 


1 


2 


0 


41 


Levertov 


Denise 


9 


0 


0 


2 


1 


5 


1 


13 


Moore 


Marianne 


9 


0 


0 


0 


1 


8 


0 


12 


Woolf 


Virginia 


9 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


7 


70 


Aiken 


Joan 


8 


2 


3 


1 


1 


0 


1 


98 


Buck 


Pearl 


8 


3 


2 


3 


0 


0 


0 


138 


Giovanni 


Nikki 


8 


2 


1 


2 


2 


1 


0 


8 


Johnson 


Dorothy 


8 


2 


3 


2 


1 


0 


0 


96 


McGinley 


Phyllis 


8 


2 


2 


1 


2 


1 


0 


11 


Parker 


Dorothy 


8 


0 


1 


2 


5 


0 


0 


15 


Bronte 


Emily 




0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


6 


25 


Dillard 


Annie 




0 


1 


1 


4 


1 


0 


45 


Le Guin 


Ursula K. 




1 


4 


2 


0 


0 


0 


219 


Merriam 


Eve 




2 


1 


2 


2 


0 


0 


8 


Porter 


Katherine 




0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


0 


72 


Shelley 


Mary 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


67 


Tyler 


Anne 




0 


0 


0 


3 


4 


0 


87 
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West 


Jessamyn 


Chopin 


Kate 


Goodrich & Hackett F. & A. 


Gordlmer 


Nadlne 


Hansberry 


Lorraine 


Jewett 


baran urne 


it i i 

Wal ker 


Margaret 


ML . . ll 

Wheat! ey 


DU 4 1 1 4 « 

rill 1 1 1 S 


Acosta 


Teresa 


benet 


KOScma ry 


Coll ier 


r 1 1** aw* 4 a 

tugenia 


H.D. 




Keller 


UaI AVI 

ne i en 


Kumln 


Maxlne 


Llndberg 


Anne Morrow 


Rich 


Adrlenne 


Stoutenburg 


Adrlen 


A A. 1 

Atwood 


Margaret 


Austen 


Jane 


Bowen 


Elizabeth 


Clsneros 


Sandra 


Coatsworth 


ti izaDetn 


tnright 


t I izaDetn 


Evans 


Marl 


Field 


Rachel 


ii _i i i 

Hardwlck 


M. a M. 


Hay 


Sara h. 


Knight 


Sarah 


McCul 1 ers 


Larson 


Munro 


Alice 


Norrls 


Leslie 


Petry 


Ann 


Sandoz 


Mari 


Sappho 





7 


1 


1 


3 


1 


1 


0 


134 


6 


0 


0 


0 


1 


5 


A 

0 


32 


6 


0 


5 


0 


1 


A 

0 


A 

0 


637 


6 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


5 


45 


6 


0 


1 


0 


2 


A 

3 


A 

0 


337 


6 


0 


0 


0 


4 


A 

2 


A 

0 


A A 

90 


b 


0 


0 


2 


0 


4 


A 

0 


7 

7 


6 


0 


0 


0 


A 

0 


6 


A 

0 


0 


5 


1 


0 


0 


A 

2 


A 

2 


A 

0 


A 

9 




4 


1 


A 

0 


A 

0 


A 

0 


A 

0 






a 

0 


1 


a 

2 


1 


1 


A 
U 


bl 


5 


0 


A 

0 


0 


A 

0 


r 

5 


A 
0 


C 

9 




1 


1 


1 


A 

2 


A 

0 


A 
U 


31 




0 


2 


1 


1 


1 


A 
0 


7 

1 




2 


0 


A 

2 


1 


A 

0 


A 
0 






0 


0 


0 


i 


J 

4 


A 
0 


b 




1 


3 


1 


0 


A 

0 


A 
0 


CO 




0 


0 


X 


A 

0 


A 

0 


3 


3 




0 


0 


0 


A 

0 


A 

0 


4 


39 




0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


3 


34 




1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


A 

0 


1 n 

19 




0 


2 


0 


A 

2 


A 

0 


A 
0 


b 




2 


0 


A 

0 


A 

0 


A 

2 


A 
0 


bo 




0 


0 


0 


3 


1 


A 

0 


4 




3 


0 


1 


0 


A 

0 


A 

0 


4 




3 


1 


0 


A 

0 


A 

0 


A 

0 


9o 




2 


1 


1 


A 

0 


A 

0 


A 

0 


J 
4 




0 


0 


0 


A 

0 


J 

4 


A 

0 


22 




0 


0 


1 


A 

0 


3 


A 

0 


2b 




0 


0 


1 


3 


A 

0 


A 

0 


44 




0 


0 


0 


4 


A 

0 


A 

0 






2 


2 


A 

0 


A 

0 


A 

0 


A 

0 


bl 




3 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


68 




0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


3 


4 
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Most Frequently 



All 



Hughes 


Langston 


53 


Brooks 


Gwendolyn 


34 


Walker 


Alice 


17 


Ounbar 


Paul 


15 


Clifton 


Lucille 


14 


Cullen 


Countee 


13 


Hayden 


Robert 


13 


Wright 


Richard 


13 


Bambara 


Toni 


12 


Momaday 


N. Scott 


12 


Aesop 




11 


McKay 


Claude 


11 


Angel ou 


Maya 


10 


Basho 


Matsuo 


10 


Silko 


Leslie 


10 


Giovanni 


Nikki 


8 


Toomer 


Jean 


8 


Chief Joseph 




7 


Douglass 


Frederick 


7 


Baldwin 


James 


6 


Galarza 


Ernesto 


6 


Hansberry 


Lorraine 


6 


Johnson 


James Wei don 


6 


King 


Martin L., Jr. 6 


Mori 


Toshio 


6 


Parks 


Gordon 


6 


Walker 


Margaret 


6 


Wheatley 


Phill is 


6 


Acosta 


Teresa 


5 


Allen 


Samuel 




Bontemps 


Am a 




Collier 


Eugenia 




Soto 


Gary 




Clsneros 


Sandra 




Oekanawldah 






Ellison 


Ralph 




Evans 


Marl 




Garcia 


Richard 




Jimenez 


Francisco 




Kelley 


William 




Lopez 


Barry 




Moon 


William 




Petry 


Ann 




Rodriguez 


Richard 




Sedillo 


Juan 




Thomas 


Piri 





Table 18 
Anthologized Nonwhite Authors 

Total Appearances 

Grade Total 



7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


Col urn 


7 


17 


8 


10 


n 


0 


108 


9 


0 


5 


10 


10 


0 


52 


3 


4 


4 


3 


3 


0 


54 


0 


0 


2 


1 


12 


0 


16 


4 


1 


2 


5 


2 


0 


16 


1 


0 


0 


1 


11 


0 


13 


1 


1 


2 


3 


6 


0 


14 


2 


1 


4 


1 


5 


0 


66 


1 


4 


5 


2 


0 


0 


111 


1 


2 


1 


2 


6 


0 


48 


9 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


12 


0 


0 


2 


3 


6 


0 


11 


0 


4 


4 


1 


1 


0 


56 


3 


1 


2 


3 


0 


1 


12 


2 


2 


3 


1 


2 


0 


41 


l 


1 


2 


2 


1 


0 


8 


0 


0 


0 


2 


6 


0 


8 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


0 


13 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


0 


36 


1 
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"study* or "discussion" questions; these were usually somewhat ambiguously labeled, allowing the 
teacher to decide whether students would be asked to write out their responses, or simply to use 
them to guide class or small-group discussion. Following the discussion questions, selections 
sometimes included one or more activities that specifically asked for a written response, study 
skill or vocabulary activities, or enrichment activities. The arrangement of specific study ques- 
tions varied somewhat from series to series, but the questions were usually divided into several 
sections: 

recall or understanding [literal reading comprehension; locating details] 

interpretation or analysis [text-based inference; how the parts fit together; character 
development] 

critical analysis [awareness of text features and how they produce intended effects; use 
of technical terms] 

extending [personal opinions or generalizations going beyond the work] 

This format for questioning derives in part from Bloom's taxonomy (1956), with its hierarchical 
assumptions about the nature of knowing; some of the anthologies even use Bloom's categories 
as subheadings in either the student book or teacher's guide. The format derives in part, too, 
from a version of New Criticism expounded in the 1960s by the Commission on English of the 
College Entrance Examination Board (CEEB) (1965;, which promoted close, text-based analysis 
as the foundation of literary discussion. The CEEB argued that "the actual study of a work will 
determine the order in which pressing questions rise and demand answer" (p. 58). Nonetheless 
their list of "fundamental questions" began with 11 "Questions about the text itself" grouped into 
three sets (Questions of form, Questions of rhetoric, and Questions about meaning), before 
getting to the final section, Questions of value (consisting of Questions about personal response 
and Questions of excellence, with no specl/ic questions listed for either section). Both for the 
CEEB and for applications of Bloom's taxonomy to reading, there is an assumption that under- 
standing must start at a textual level, and only when the text is fully clear, move on, perhaps, to 
personal response and evaluation. (For an alternative to this view, see Langer, 1985; 1989.) 

These overall patterns form the background for examining the kinds of knowledge and 
skills implicitly valued as important by the attention they received in the activities that were 
provided and the responses that were expected in the various anthology materials. The discus- 
sion will begin by examining some of the variations in supporting material provided with each 
selection, and will continue by examining the nature of le study activities. 



Supporting Material Provided with Individual Selections 

The first analysis looked broadly at the kinds of supporting material provided anywhere 
in the text, whether as part of introductory material, as separate sections, or as information 
embedded in study questions or other activities. The analysis looked at information about the 
context of a selection, at help with problems that might be encountered while reading, at expla- 
nations or activities emphasizing literary terminology, and at the inclusion of writing activities. 
Table 19 summarizes variation by course in the percentage of selections that had various sorts of 




Table 19 



Types of Supporting Material Provided with Individual Selections, by Course 



Grade 8 



LOSS. Si Material 



Percent jf Selections 
Grade 10 U.K. 



All 



Chi-square(2) 



Context 

Author biography 96.6 

Social or historical background 15.1 

Literary context 45.4 



97.5 
21.8 
31.1 



96.4 
92.9 
74.1 



96.9 
42.3 
49.7 



0.23 
173.70*** 
44.06*** 



Help with reading 
Prereading activity 
Reading strategies 
Vocabulary study 



88.2 
83.2 
60.5 



79.0 
87.4 
59.7 



95.5 
54.5 
41.1 



87.4 
75.4 
54.0 



14.47*** 
39.62*** 
11.09** 



Other 

Literary terminology 
Writing activity 



79.0 
75.6 



91.6 
78.2 



86.6 
72.3 



85.7 
75.4 



7.83* 
1.06 



no. of selections 



119 



119 



112 



350 



* p< .05 
** p< .01 
*** p< .001 
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accompanying supporting material (whether before the selection, following the selection, or 
keyed to a separate unit introduction or summary). 

Context . The context for the selections was provided in several ways. The most preva- 
lent was through provision of at least a brief biography of the author (97 percent of the selec- 
tions). Additional social or historical context was also provided for 93 percent of the selections 
in the British literature volumes, though for only 22 percent of the selections in the 10th grade 
course and IS percent in the 8th grade course. Literary context-- the relationship of a work to 
a tradition or genre-- was also provided for many selections, particularly in the materials for 
the British literature course (74 percent). 

Help with Reading . Most selections also sought to help students focus on important 
points within the selections or to circumvent reading difficulties. Some 87 percent had a pre- 
reading activity to focus students' attention as they read. The extent of these prereading activi- 
ties varied considerably. Some involved single sentences to link the selection to a theme or 
period; others provided guidance on what to watch for; still others involved more extended 
writing or discussion activities designed to prepare students by introducing unfamiliar vocabu- 
lary or emphasizing relevant personal experiences. Typical of the brief version of prereading 
activity was the single line, "The title of this poem helps you understand its meaning," printed 
just above the title for Gwendolyn Brooks' "The Children of the Poor" (McDougal, Littell, Blue 
Level [Grade 10]; p. 506). More involved was the activity that preceded Elizabeth Bowen's "The 
Demon Lover" in Prentice Hall's JhS. English Tradition : 

Imagine that a mysterious letter or other piece of mail is delivered to your home. 
In a brief narrative, describe the specific contents of the letter, as well as your 
and your family's reaction to it. Conclude your account with an explanation of 
how the mystery was resolved, (p. 1015) 

Like the activity preceding "The Demon Lover," many of these prereading activities were curi- 
ously detached from the selections that followed, without making the purposes of the activity 
clear to the students, even if they were explicated more fully in the teacher's edition. 

For some three quarters of the selections, the accompanying prereading or postreading 
apparatus anticipated particular difficulties that a selection might pose and made suggestions for 
an effective reading strategy. This attention to possible reading difficulties was particularly 
strong in the 8th and 10th grade volumes, and decreased significantly in the British literature 
course. Exercises or background information dealing with difficult vocabulary (in a more 
extended form than notes or a glossary) showed a similar pattern, being provided for 61 percent 
of the selections for Grade 8 but for only 41 percent in the British literature course. 

Literary Terminology . Some 86 percent of the selections were also accompanied by 
discussions of the specialized vocabulary of literary scholarship-- familiar terms such as plot, 
character, and setting as well as more exotic ones such as situational irony. Treatment of these 
terms ranged from brief definitions to activities requesting extended application to the selection 
being studied. Attention to literary terminology usually took the form of a post reading activi- 
ty, though sometimes it was used to introduce a genre (e.g., haiku) or to highlight a literary 
technique (e.g., characterization) in a selection that followed. 
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Writing Assignments- Writing assignments were included as post-reading activities with 
three fourths of the selections. (Activities requiring writing-before-reading are included in the 
totals for prereading activities.) 



Between-Series Variation in Supporting Material 

Table 20 summarizes the amount of variation in the supporting material provided by the 
seven publishers. Unlike the selections, whose character was remarkably consistent across all 
seven series, the supporting material showed more variation. The greatest variation occurred for 
help with explicit vocabulary study, which ranged from only 26 percent of the selections in one 
series to 98 percent of the selections in another. Attention to reading strategies (36 to 100 
percent) showed a similar disparity, while writing activities, prereading activities, literary 
terminology, and social, historical, or literary context all showed large differences among series. 
Only the provision of the author's biography was relatively constant across all seven publishers. 



Study Activities 

By far the most extensive material accompanying each selection consists of study activi- 
ties, which may range from relatively straightforward requests to explain what happened, to 
extensive suggestions for library research and report writing. In counting activities, questions 
(Why did he kill his brother?) or directives (Summarize the story.) that were likely to be as- 
signed separately were counted as separate activities; a series of questions embedded in a larger 
task (e.g., questions of audience or form in a writing activity) were treated as part of the larger 
task; and series of parallel exercises (e.g., metaphors to identify in a series of sentences) were 
treated as part of a single practice activity. Table 21 summarizes the average number of study 
activities accompanying selections of different types. 



Number of Activities 

Overall, the volumes averaged 12 activities per selection. As would be expected, the 
number of activities varied considerably for texts of differing lengths. Thus poems averaged 
only 8 activities per selection, while long fiction averaged 21. (To keep the comparisons 
somewhat comparable, the totals for both plays and long fiction include only the activities that 
preceded and followed the whole selection, the pattern that occurs for the other types of litera- 
ture examined.) The great majority of activities were staged as postreading activities, with an 
average of 1 additional post-reading activity marked as a writing activity, and an average of less 
than 1 prereading activity for every 2 selections. (In these analyses, activities requiring writing- 
before-reading were included only as prereading activities.) The British literature volumes 
tended to have fewer activities per selection than the volumes for Grades 8 or 10, in large part 
because these volumes include a higher proportion of poems. The seven series ranged from an 
average of 10 to an average of 14 activities per selection. 
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Table 20 



Type* of Supporting Material Provided with Individual Selections, by Series 

Percent of Selections 

Series 1 Series 2 Series 3 Series 4 Series 5 Series 6 Series 7 Chi-Square(6) 



IXO£ si Material 



Context 

Author biography 98.0 
Social or historical background 38.0 



Literary context 



58.0 



96.0 
44.0 
56.0 



94.0 
24.0 
66.0 



94.0 
50.0 
36.0 



96.0 
44.0 
40.0 



100.0 
56.0 
58.0 



100.0 
40.0 
34.0 



6.38 
12.53* 
19.43** 



Help with reading 
Prereading activity 
Reading strategies 
Vocabulary study 



100.0 
100.0 
98.0 



92.0 
82.0 
26.0 



68.0 
66.0 
90.0 



84.0 
36.0 
32.0 



88.0 
74.0 
40.0 



98.0 
98.0 
56.0 



82.0 
72.0 
36.0 



32.29*** 
75.91*** 
101.13*** 



Other 

Literary terminology 
Writing ectivity 



100.0 
98.0 



82.0 
78.0 



100.0 
74.0 



88.0 
76.0 



90.0 
52.0 



84.0 
94.0 



56.0 
56.0 



54.37*** 
48.28*** 



no. of selections 



50 



50 



50 



50 



50 



50 



50 



* p< .05 
** p< .01 
*** p< .001 
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Table 21 



Number of Activities Included 



Number of 
Selections 



Mean Number 
of Activities 



(Standard 
Deviation) 



Grade 8 
Grade 10 
Grade 12 

F (2, 12) 



119 
119 
112 



12.7 
12.9 
10.2 
1.26 



(5.5) 
(6.1) 
(5.7) 



Long fiction 

Plays 

Poetry 

Short fiction 
Nonf iction 
F (3, 252) 



14 
21 
126 
126 
63 



21.2 
22.4 
7.9 
13.5 
11.6 
167.95*** 



(6.3) 
(7.5) 
(3.4) 
(4.1) 
(3.6) 



Prereading 350 
Post reading 350 
Writing activities 350 



,4 
10.4 
1.2 



(.7) 
(5.4) 
(1.2) 



Series 1 
Series 2 
Series 3 
Series 4 
Series 5 
Series 6 
Series 7 
F (6, 12) 



50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 



13.8 
10.1 
12.2 
11.4 
13.7 
13.0 
9.6 
2.16 



(4.2) 
(5.6) 
(6.1) 
(6.4) 
(6.5) 
(4.4) 
(6.0) 



All 



350 



12.0 



(5.9) 



* p< .05 
** fx .01 
*** p< .001 
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Emphasis on Recitation 

Of more interest than the number of activities is the emphases that they reflect, the 
implicit definition of what counts as "knowing" literature. Are students asked to demonstrate 
their knowledge of accepted meanings or interpretations of a text? Or are they asked to engage 
in developing and defending alternative understandings and interpretation? To examine this, 
each activity was categorized as being "authentic" (Nystrand & Gormoran, in press), allowing a 
variety of alternative responses, or as "recitation," soliciting a presentation of a presumed 
common answer. (In making these judgments, raters relied on their knowledge of the selections 
as well as guidance provided in the teacher's manuals.') The results are summarized in Table 
22. 

Across grades, the results in Table 22 indicate an overwhelming emphasis on recitation. 
Overall, an average of 65 percent of the study activities tapped students' knowledge of textual 
detail or of accepted interpretations. This occurred both with activities that were overtly fo- 
cused on memory for details and with activities that asked for analysis and interpretation. 
Thus, for example, the post reading activities for George Orwell's "Shooting an Elephant" in the 
Harcourt, Brace Jovanovich volume, Adventures [q English Literatur e, began with a four-part 
"Reading Check" that asked for simple recall of details (e.g., "1. Why was the elephant out of 
control?"). This was followed by four questions headed "Analyzing and Interpreting the Essay" 
that similarly assumed right answers. For example: "What is the tone of the opening and con- 
cluding paragraphs?" (The notes in the Teacher's Edition say "Self mocking.") Only the final 
activity (which was given the broad heading Writing About Literature) left some room for 
students to develop and defend a point of their own, and then only within sharply defined 
limits: "Select one sentence from this essay which you think expresses Orwell's basic point 
better than any other. Write a composition defending your choice" (p. 889). 

There was little variation in this general pattern with grade level, genre, or series. The 
greatest variation occurred with location of the activity: an average of 71 percent of the pos- 
treading activities expected a correct answer, compared with 16 percent of the prereading activi- 
ties and 15 percent of those that were explicitly flagged as requiring a written response. This 
variation was tied very closely to the way these questions were used. Prereading activities 
tended to be used to stimulate readers' thinking, postreading activities to insure that they had 
correctly understood the selection, and writing activities (when they occurred) to ask students to 
summarize and defend the understanding that had been reached or, sometimes, to move beyond 
the selection. 

This overwhelming emphasis on recitation activities leading to a single expected response 
rather than on authentic activities in which responses may legitimately vary creates a consistent 
image of the reading of literature as a kind of puzzle to be solved, with a set of correct re- 
sponses to be derived from the text and teacher. It is not, for the most part, a context for 
exploring ideas and defending alternative understandings. In this sense, the emphases in the 



1. There is a strong context effect at work in the way questions are presented. Activities 
flagged as "literal" in the text or teacher's manual were scored as recitation in this analysis- 
even though the same activity could be quite open-ended in a context that set different expecta- 
tions, or with a slight rewording. 
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Table 22 

Percent of Recitation vs. Authentic Activities 

Mean Percent 
Recitation Authentic 



Grade 8 
Grade 10 
Grade 12 

F (2, 12)»0.12 



<n»119) 
<n*119) 
<n»112) 



67.8 
62.1 
64.8 



32.2 
37.9 
35.2 



Long fiction (n»14) 

Plays <n»21) 

Poetry <n»126) 

Short fiction (n-126) 

Nonfiction <n»63> 
F <3, 251>»0.42 



63.3 
65.3 
65.0 
65.8 
63.0 



36.7 
34.7 
35.0 
34.2 
37.0 



Prereeding <n*73) 
Poatreading (n>359) 
Writing activities <n»194) 



16.3 
70.9 
15.1 



83.7 
29.1 
84.9 



Series 1 
Series 2 
Series 3 
Series 4 
Series 5 
Series 6 
Series 7 
F <6, 12)»0.67 



<n»50) 
<n»50) 
(n»50) 
<n»50) 
<n«50) 
<n»50) 
<n«50) 



68.3 
62.8 
65.0 
61.7 
62.2 
59.8 
72.5 



31.7 
37.2 
34.0 
38.? 
37.8 
40.2 
27.5 



All 
Mean 

(SO) 



<n»350) 



64.9 
19.9 



35.1 
19.9 



* p< .05 
** p< .01 
*** p< .001 



anthologies are an accurate reflection of the emphases that Purves and his colleagues (Brody, 
DeMilo, & Purves, 1989) have found in commercially published tests of high school literature 
achievement-- including the tests that typically accompany the anthology series. 



Cognitive Demand 

Purves and his colleagues also noted that the cognitive demand of the typical examina- 
tion question is relatively low. In the present study, the study activities were also categorized to 
reflect the type of cognitive activity involved in formulating a response. Four categories were 
used: activities that require only recall or paraphrase of the text; those that require analysis or 
interpretation; those that require students to apply what they have learned, or to relate a text to 
other texts or other experiences from their own lives; and those that ask them to create their 
own work of imaginative literature. 

The results in Table 23 indicate that an average of 32 percent of the questions required 
recall or paraphrase; 42 percent required analysis or interpretation; 21 percent applying or relat- 
ing what had been read to other experiences; and 5 percent creating works of their own. This 
pattern reflects the general three- or four-section structure of the post-reading activities that 
characterized most of the volumes, with simple recall, text-based inference, analysis, and exten- 
sion of meaning each getting parallel sets of questions. 

In the overall analyses, the characteristics of the post-reading activities outweighed those 
of the less-frequent pre-reading and writing activities. These did, however, show some varia- 
tion from the general patterns. Prereading activities placed less emphasis on recall or para- 
phrase, more emphasis on applying and relating what they read to other experiences, and more 
emphasis on creating a new imaginative work. Writing activities similarly placed less emphasis 
on recall and paraphrase, and much more on creating a new work. 

A few variations are noticeable. Recall and paraphrase questions received somewhat 
more emphasis at Grade 8 than in the later volumes, while analysis and interpretation activities 
increased somewhat across the grades. Nonfiction selections were . omewhat less likely to invite 
analysis and interpretation, and more likely to be followed with recall or paraphrase. Poetry 
selections tended to have somewhat less emphasis on recall or paraphrase, and more on analysis 
and interpretation. All of these variations were relatively small, however, and variation among 
series was also relatively small. 

In considering these emphases, it is important to put them in the overall context of an 
emphasis on recitation. Even wJien activities seem to require skills of analysis and interpreta- 
tion, or to invite students to apply or relate what they have learned, the concomitant emphasis 
on an expected "right" answer may short circuit the value these activities might have. Rather 
than encouraging students' to think carefully about text, in most cases these activities simply 
test whether their reasoning is "correct. 1 * 
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Table 23 



Cognitive Demand of Anthology Activities 

Mean Percent of Activities 
Recall or Analyze or Apply or Create 

Paraphrase Interpret Relate 



Grade 8 
Grade 10 

U.K. 

F (2, 12) 



38.1 
27.8 
30.9 
2.92 



35.0 
A3. 8 
48.8 
7.0** 



21.2 
23.9 
16.9 
2.35 



5.8 
A. 5 
3. A 
0.88 



Long fiction 

Plays 

Poetry 

Short fiction 
Nonf iction 
F (3, 251) 



29.5 
29.5 
25.8 
37.0 
37.3 
18.52*** 



45.0 
46.2 
47.7 
40.7 
33.4 
11.50*** 



22.7 
20.7 
22.4 
17.9 
22.9 
2.60* 



2.9 
3.5 
4.1 
4.4 
6.5 
2.30 



Prereading 12.9 
Post reading 35.6 
Writing activities 5.7 



34.3 
43.0 
37.0 



38.2 
20.7 
16.6 



14.6 
.8 
40.7 



Series 1 
Seriea 2 
Series 3 
Series 4 
Series 5 
Series 6 
Series 7 
F (6, 12) 



36.6 
35.5 
28.8 
29.7 
37.1 
28.9 
29.2 
2.54 



34.7 
45.6 
45.6 
46.6 
41.0 
39.5 
43.8 
1.20 



20.7 
15.5 
22.2 
17.1 
18.2 
27.4 
24.3 
2.30 



8.0 
3.3 
3.5 
6.6 
3.7 
4.2 
2.7 
0.85 



All 
Mean 

(SO) 



32.3 
(17.4) 



42.4 
(19.8) 



20.8 
(15.7) 



4.6 
(7.1) 



n»350 selections 

* p< .05 
** p< .01 
*** p< .001 
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Content Emphasized 



On what aspects of the selections do the activities focus? Table 24 summarizes the 
proportion of selections where the activities gave any attention to what happens (plot, character, 
or setting), the author's meaning (theme or purpose), the way a selection is written (language or 
style), specialized literary terminology, the historical and cultural background of the selection, 
and difficult vocabulary. 

The activities accompanying the great majority of selections gave some attention to what 
was happening (94 percent of the selections), to the theme or purpose (93 percent), and to the 
language or style of the piece (89 percent). Some 61 percent of the selections also included 
some activities focusing on the specialized vocabulary of literary criticism. Considerably smaller 
proportions provided activities related to the cultural or historical background of the piece (31 
percent), or to vocabulary (21 percent). 

Within this general pattern, a few variations are of interest. Attention to vocabulary 
development was higher in the 8th and 10th grade courses, and fell off sharply in the British 
literature course. An emphasis on the application of specialized terminology also reached a peak 
at Grade 10, and then similarly dropped off. Predictably enough, concern with "what hap- 
pened" (plot, character, setting) was less apparent with poetry selections, though emphasis on 
who is speaking and the situation the poet might be in led to considerable emphasis on "what 
happened" even for poems (84 percent). Also predictably, nonfiction selections gave somewhat 
less attention to language and style. Concern with cultural background was highest for long 
fiction, nonfiction, and plays, and lowest for poetry. 

Differences among series were substantial. All seven series gave relatively consistent 
attention to what happens, to what it means, and to language or style. But the percentage of 
selections with activities focusing on critical terminology varied from 43 to 90; cultural or his- 
torical background from 18 to 52; and vocabulary from 6 to 31. 

Connections between Activities 

There are two extremes in the way that the instructional apparatus surrounding a selec- 
tion can be conceived. At one extreme would be a mix of activities designed to test students 1 
understanding and knowledge. In this case there would be little or no relationship between 
activities. At the other extreme would be a sequence structured to support students 1 understand- 
ing, leading them through a set of interrelated activities to a fuller comprehension of the text. 
In this case, each activity is likely to be related to others, and there is likely to be some sort of 
discernible overall sequence. A prereading suggestion to "Notice how the different characters' 
react" might lead, for example, to a postreading request to discuss what causes their reactions, in 
turn followed with a suggestion for an essay comparing two or more of the characters. To 
examine the degree of connectivity, each activity was classified as building on at least one 
previous activity, as being part of a set of similar but not connected activities (e.g., a series 
involving identification of different figures of speech in a poem), or as being unconnected to 
other activities that accompany the selection. The results are summarized in Table 25. 
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Table 24 



Content Emphasized in Anthology Activities 









Percent of 


Selections 








Plot, 


Theme or 


Language 


Literary 


Cultural 


Vocabulary 




Character, 


Purpose 


or Style 


Terms 


or Historical 






or selling 








Backoround 




Grade S 


96.6 


89.0 


83.9 


60.2 


38.1 


25.4 


Grade 10 


93.3 


93.3 


89.1 


72.3 


25.2 


26.9 


Grade 12 


92.0 


98.2 


93.8 


50.9 


30.4 


9.8 


Chi-square<2) 


2.35 


7.96* 


5.63 


11.21** 


4.67 


12.0** 


Long fiction 


100.0 


100.0 


92.9 


78.6 


64.3 


50.0 


Playa 


100.0 


100.0 


95.2 


66.7 


38.1 


33.3 


Poetry 


84.0 


90.4 


94.4 


60.0 


19.2 


12.0 


Short fiction 


1UU # u 


at. -> 


80 7 


63.5 


32.5 


23.0 


Monf iction 


98.4 


92.1 


73.0 


54.0 


42.9 


23.8 


Chi-squere(4) 


34.52*** 


5.18 


20.97*** 


3.79 


20.07*** 


15.78** 


Prereading 


10.0 


11.7 


9.1 


1.4 


1.7 


.9 


Post reading 


92.6 


90.9 


81.7 


58.9 


27.7 


18.3 


Writing 


38.9 


28.9 


35.4 


11.7 


6.3 


2.6 


Series 1 


98.0 


92.0 


92.0 


68.0 


52.0 


28.0 


Series c 


OH • U 


00 0 


92 0 


48.0 


18.0 


12.0 


Series 3 


98.0 


92.0 


84.0 


90.0 


38.0 


6.0 


Series «# 


96.0 


84.0 


86.0 


62.0 


34.0 


16.0 


Series 5 


98.0 


98.0 


98.0 


48.0 


18.0 


26.0 


Series 6 


98.0 


98.0 


92.0 


70.0 


40.0 


28.0 


Series 7 


85.7 


100.0 


77.6 


42.9 


18.4 


30.6 


Chi -square(6) 


20.80** 


15.34* 


13.61 


34.40*** 


25.00*** 


16.46** 


All 


94.0 


93.4 


88.8 


61.3 


31.2 


20.9 



* p< .05 
** p< .01 
*•* p< .001 
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Table 25 



Amount of Connectivity Among Activities 

Mean Percent of Activities 
Builds on P' t of a Discrete 

Previous Related Set 



Grade 8 6.7 31.8 61.4 

Grade 10 4.7 36.2 59.1 

U.K. 7.4 23.7 68.8 

F (2, 12) 0.31 1.16 0.62 

Long fiction 8.7 29.7 61.6 

Plays 5.0 34.6 60.4 

Poetry 7.2 33.8 59.0 

Short fiction 6.1 30.0 63.8 

Nonfiction 4.6 25.3 70.2 

F <3, 249) 1.53 2.81* 3.63** 

Prereeding 3.0 23.0 64.0 

Poatreading 6.3 29.7 64.0 

Writing activies 4.8 36.9 58.3 

Series 1 13.2 35.4 51.4 

Series 2 4.8 25.0 70.2 

Series 3 6.1 27.1 66.8 

Series 4 7.2 29.2 63.6 

Series 5 4.2 25.3 70.6 

Series 6 4.7 41.1 54.2 

Series 7 3.8 32.6 63.5 

F (6, 12) 0.80 0.52 0.46 

All 

Mean 6.3 30.8 63.0 

(SO) (10.9) (22.7) (26.4) 

* p< .05 
** p< .01 
*** p< .001 
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The results indicate that there was very little connectivity among the activities included 
with each selection. On average, only 6 percent of the activities built upon previous ones, and 
another 31 percent were clustered in sets of similar types without any relationship among them. 
The nine study questions (each analyzed as a separate activitiy) provided for Stephen Vincent 
Benet's "Ballad of William Sycamore (1790-1871)" in the Scott, Foresman volume, Explorations 
in Literature (Grade 8) are typical in their lack of connectivity or cumulative impact: 

Understanding 

1. What kind of boyhood did the speaker have? 

2. What happened to his eldest and youngest sons? 

3. How does the speaker die? 
Analyzing 

4. What is the setting for this ballad? 

5. What is the point pi view of the poem? 

6. How does the speaker characterize his parents, himself, and his wife? 

7. What was the one experience in his life that he could not endure? 

8. How is this ballad like a short story? 

9. Read the Comment article on this page [consisting of three brief paragraphs 
on the history and form of ballads]. How many of the ballad characteristics does 
this poem have? (p. 275) 

The only connectivity within these questions is the parallel application of literary terminology 
(setting, point of view) in questions 4 and 5 and the sequence in time of questions 1 to 3; any 
of the 9 could be removed or reordered without affecting students' ability to answer the others. 

Variations in connectivity with grade and series were not significant. Variations with 
genre were also small, though activities for nonfiction selections showed even less connectivity 
than did those for other genres. 



Intertextuality 

Another kind of connectivity involves intertextuality, the connections that can be made 
between one selection and another. It is this sense of intertextual relationships that creates a 
sense of literary traditions, of texts and authors who share cultural values, genre conventions, or 
personal experiences. To examine intertextuality, raters tallied the percent of activities that 
made any reference to another work of literature, whether drawn from the students' personal 
experience or from the anthology itself. 
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The results of this analysis are summarized in Table 26, which indicates both the percent 
of selections that contained any questions with intertextual references, and the mean percent of 
activities that contained such references. Overall, some 30 percent of the selections were 
accompanied by at least one activity that referred to other works of literature, though this 
represented only a mean of 6 percent of the activities that were included. Prereading activities 
were least likely to make reference to other selections (averaging only 3 percent), though such 
activities could be an effective way to orient a reader toward related experiences or familiar 
traditions. Writing activities were somewhat more likely to make such references, helping stu- 
dents tie their reading experiences together (17 percent). The following activities are typical, 
the first asking for comparisons within an author's work, the second for comparisons between 
works by different authors: 

In a brief essay, compare the attitude toward death in "At the Round Earth's 
Imagined Corners H and H Death Be Not Proud. H What religious convictions e eem to 
underlie both sonnets? (Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, Sixth Course; p. 372) 



Discuss the following statement in light of the story. 

Unlike "An Occurrence at Owl Creek Bridge," the suspense in this story [Poe's 
"The Pit and the Pendulum"] is based on the manner of the central character's 
imminent death, rather than on any possibility for escape. (McGraw-Hill, 
Encounters . Grade 10; p. 574) 



Variations with course, genre, and series were small. Even in materials for the British literature 
course, with its emphasis on a chronological presentation, only 32 percent of the selections, and 
8 percent of the activities, made references to other selections that students might have read. 



Variations in Treatment of Contemporary Works and Works from Alternative Traditions 

The analyses of the instructional apparatus accompanying individual selections also 
looked at differences in the treatment of contemporary works, works by women, and works by 
nonwhite authors. Table 27 summarizes some of these comparisons. 

There were no significant differences in the types of activities that accompanied selec- 
tions that varied by period or authorship. The cognitive demand, the proportion of "recitation" 
versus "authentic" activities, and the content emphasized were very similar for the various 
groups of selections. (To illustrate these similarities, the specific results for recitation activities 
are included in Table 27.) There were noticeable differences in the supporting material accom- 
panying the selections, however. In particular, contemporary selections and those by women or 
nonwhite authors were less likely to be situated in their literary or historical context than were 
older selections and those by male or white authors. (Selections of all types were likely to in- 
clude an author biography, however.) 




Table 26 

Intertextuel References in Anthology Activities 



Percent of Mean Percent of 

Selections Activities 

Grade 8 25.2 3.6 

Grade 10 32.8 7.0 

U.K. 32.1 8.2 

Chi-square<2> 1.98 F<2,12)=0.37 

Long fiction 35.7 8.6 

Pl«y« 52.4 4.6 

Poetry 28.6 7.9 

Short f ict' xi 29.4 5.0 

Monfiction 25.4 5.3 

Chi-square(4) 6.01 F(3.241)»1.01 

Prereading .6 2.6 

Postre«ding 18.9 4.3 

Writing activities 13.7 16.9 

Series 1 26.0 6.3 

Series 2 40.0 5.4 

Series 3 26.0 6.5 

Series 4 24.0 5.1 

Series 5 32.0 3.9 

Series 6 36.0 5.9 

Series 7 26.0 10.6 

Chi-square(6) 5.33 F(6,12)=0.24 

All 30.0 6.2 



* fx .05 
•* p< .01 
*** p< .001 
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Table 27 

Selected Aspects of the Treatment of Contemporary Selections 
Men Women Chi -Square White 



Context 



Biography(X) 


98.1 


97.6 


0.09 


97.4 


Social or historical background(X) 


45.8 


30.5 


6.04** 


46.4 


Literary background(X) 


53.4 


36.6 


7.08** 


53.6 


Help with reading 










P rereading activity 


87.5 


87.8 


0.01 


88.2 


Reading strategy 


75.8 


75.6 


0.00 


74.0 


Vocabulary 


52.7 


57.3 


0.55 


55.6 


Literary terminology 


85.2 


86.6 


0.09 


88.5 


Writing activity 


74.6 


78.0 


0.04 


75.7 


Intertextual references 


31.8 


24.4 


1.64 


30.9 


Recitation activities (mean X) 


65.7 


62.3 


F(1,303)«0.00 


65.0 


Type*, of Subdivisions(X) 










Chronology 


12.4 


3.9 




12.1 


Genre 


37.3 


38.2 




37.2 


Theme 


15.5 


18.2 




15.7 


Writer 


17.8 


11.7 




17.9 


Techniques 


17.0 


28.0 




17.1 


Chi-square(4) 




130.98*** 





* p< .05 
** p< .01 
*** p< .001 




and of Selections from Alternative Traditions 



Nonwhtte 


Chi -Square 


Pre-20th 


20th Century 


Chi -Square 






Lcnxury 






96.8 


0.04 


96.1 


98.0 


0.96 


12.9 


12.84*** 


72.8 


29.9 


54.49*** 


19.4 


13.21*** 


71.8 


40.6 


28.33*** 


80.6 


1.45 


90.3 


86.5 


0.97 


83.9 


1.46 


65.0 


79.5 


8.12 


45.2 


1.2: 


48.5 


56.1 


1.69 


80.6 


1.61 


88.3 


84.8 


0.74 


74.2 


0.03 


74.8 


76.2 


0.09 


22.6 


0.92 


34.9 


27.5 


3.05 


66.6 


F<1,300)-1.02 


65.2 


64.8 


F<1,304>=0.12 


6.1 




22.6 


2.3 




38.4 




27.7 


45.3 




19.7 




11.3 


20.1 




8.4 




30.4 


5.4 




27,3 




7.9 


26.9 




95.66*** 




1371.9*** 
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Similarly, contemporary selections and those from alternative traditions were less likely 
to be included in subdivisions that were organized by chronology or around a single major au- 
thor; instead, they were more likely to occur in sections organized by literary techniques (e.g., 
Creating Suspense) or (in the case of contemporary selections) by genre or theme. These differ- 
ences held across the three sets of courses examined (Grade 8, Grade 10, and British Literature), 
in spite of the overall differences in emphasis on context across these courses.' 

The differences in supporting material seem a direct result of the "alternative" nature of 
these selections: They are not seen as part of the main line of literary development, and the 
alternative traditions are not themselves developed well enough within the anthologies to provide 
a context comparable to that of the mainstream tradition within which to locate the selections. 
In the case of contemporary selections (and many of the anthologized works from alternative 
traditions are themselves contemporary), there may also be a lack of a well-developed body of 
history and criticism around the work, for editors to draw upon in providing further contextual- 
ization. 



Discussion 

Given these detailed analyses, how can the popular anthologies analyzed be character- 
ized? The four assumptions about effective instruction-- and effective anthologies-- presented 
in the introduction will be used to organize these comments. 

The first assumption was that the literature course should include works of substantial 
quality and interest, works that will promote beneficial study and discussions. Lynch and Evans 
(1963) concentrated much of their criticism on the failure of the anthologies available in 1961 to 
measure up to this assumption, criticizing much of what was included as "ephemeral" or "miscel- 
laneous," displacing the works of enduring value that they wished to see instead. The present 
study, on the other hand, suggests that anthologies have narrowed their focus, presumably to 
place more emphasis on works of merit, and cenainly to reduce the amount of "miscellaneous 
nonfiction." Although a wide variety of authors and works are included in the various series, 
with very few works included in all seven of the series examined, the number of unique works 
(those included in only a single series) has declined noticeably over the past 30 years. In a 
similar fashion, the proportion of works published within the previous 60 years has also been 
reduced, from over half of the selections examined by Lynch and Evans to about a third in the 
1989 anthologies examined in the present study. 

The second assumption at the beginning of this study was that the anthologies should 
recognize and incorporate the contributions of diverse groups to America's shared literary herit- 
age. Over the past 30 years, literature anthologies have broadened their selections to include a 



1. Thus for Grade 8, 51 percent of the selections by white authors were given some literary 
context, compared with only 23 percent of the selections by nonwhite authers. In British litera- 
ture, the comparable percentages were 75 for white authors, and 0 for the few nonwhite authors 
sampled. Similarly, at Grade 8, 19 percent of the selections by men had some social or histori- 
cal background provided, compared with 6 percent for women. In British literature, the com- 
parable percentages were 95 percent for men and 86 percent for women. 
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wider representation of works by women and of works from alternative literary traditions. This 
is particularly true in the volumes intended for use in Grades 7 through 10; those intended for 
American or (particularly) British literature courses remain, in comparison with those intended 
for the earlier grades, quite narrow in their representation both of women and of nonwhite 
authors. 

Though representation of alternative literary traditions has increased, the amount of 
attention given to any one of these traditions remains very small, and the selections are less 
likely to be placed into a social, historical, or literary context than are selections drawn from 
mainstream traditions. Works by women and nonwhite minorities are most likely to be included 
among selections drawn from the 20th century, and least likely to appear in chronologically 
organized courses that emphasize older works. It is hard to imagine that the handful of selec- 
tions by African American, Hispanic, Asian, or Native American authors, for example, are 
sufficient to leave students with a unique sense of the substance and appeal of these alternative 
traditions, but neither are they well-integrated into a larger, common tradition. 

The third assumption was that the course as a whole should emphasize reasoned and 
disciplined thinking rather than simply recitation of details or of interpretations presented by 
the teacher or text. In contrast to this assumption, the instructional apparatus that surrounds the 
anthology selections is overwhelmingly text and content centered, with little attention paid to 
the development of students 1 abilities to think on their own. Following in a New Critical tradi- 
tion, most anthologies base their major divisions or subdivisions on genre characteristics. Study 
activities emphasize text-based comprehension, beginning with simple recall and paraphrase and 
working from there toward analysis and interpretation. An overwhelming proportion of the 
study activities involve recitation, where there is 3 presumed single right answer; only about one 
third of the activities leave room for students to develop and defend their own interpretations 
and points of view. 

The final assumption with which the study began was that the study apparatus should be 
coherent and cumulative, leading the reader toward a more carefully thought-through under- 
standing of a text rather than treating a text as a series of unrelated "puzzles" to be solved. The 
anthologies, on the other hand, seem to assume that students build understanding out of indi- 
vidual details, rather than from some cumulative understanding of an evolving text. As a result, 
there is little connection among the activities that accompany a given selection. Across selec- 
tions, an average of only 6 percent of the activities build on one another; the remainder are 
discrete and independent rather than cumulative. 

The anthologies as they are presently constructed have responded to past concerns about 
content, broadening somewhat the representation of alternative traditions while at the same time 
reducing the amount of "emphemera" and "miscellany" about which Lynch and Evans (1963) had 
earlier complained. Compared with the volumes that Lynch and Evans reviewed, the selections 
are probably more appealing and also more teachable, in the sense of having the weight and 
substance to promote interesting discussion and debate. (They also may be somewhat more 
difficult and distant from the students' immediate experiences.) 

But if many of the selections seem capable of promoting worthwhile discussion, the 
instructional apparatus that surrounds the selections does not. The instructional apparatus re- 
flects a particular tradition in the teaching of literature, one that emphasizes the primacy of the 
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text rather than the transaction between reader and text. At a time of debate and change in the 
profession at large, the 1989 anthologies seem remarkably consistent in their emphases, caught 
in an earlier tradition of text comprehension and analysis rather than attempting to implement 
any of the recently offered alternatives. Many of the volumes have added layers of attention to 
reading processes and to historical and literary context, but these remain as ancillary to the 
overall emphasis. What all of the texts lack is an integrated, cumulative, and coherent effort to 
involve students in the ongoing cultural dialogue about the human condition that literature at its 
best demands and to which it contributes. 
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Appendix 1 
The Seven Anthology Series 



Adventures in Literature. Pegasus Edition. Adventures fgr Readers: Book I: 
Adventures for Readers: Book Two: Adventures in Reading; Adventures in 
Appreciation; Adventure? in American Literature: Adventures in English 
Literature . Orlando, Florida: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1989. 

America Reads Series. Classic Edition. Discoveries in Literature: Explora- 
tion? In Literature; Patterns in Literature: Traditi ons in Literature: 
The United States In Literature. The Red Badge p_£ Courage Edition; 
England in Literature. Macbeth edition . Glenview, Illinois: Scott, 
Foresman and Company, 1989. 

The Elements o_£ Literatures Program. Elements pi Literature: First Course: 
Second Course: Third Course: Fourth Course: Fifth Course. Literature pi 
the United States: Sixth Course. Literature pi Britain . Austin, Texas: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1989. 

McDouoai . Litteii Literature, M Level ; green Level ; Orange Level : Blue 

Level: American Literature: English Literature . Evanston, Illinois: 
McDougal, Littell and Company, 1989. 

The McGraw-Hill Literature Series. The New Treasury Edition. Focus: Percep- 
tion: Insights: Encounters: American Literature: A Chronological 
oroach: English Literature: £ Chronological Approach . New York: 
McGraw-Hill School Division, 1989. 

Prentice Hall Literature. Bronze: Silver: Gold: Platinum: The American Expe- 
rience: The English Tradition . Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice 
Hall, 1989. 

Scribner Literature Series. Signature Edition. Introducing Literature: En.iov- 
ing Literature: Understanding Literature: Appreciating Literature: 
American Literature; English Literature with World Masterpieces . New 
York: Scribner Laidlaw, 1989. 
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Appendix 2 



Most Frequently Anthologized Selections, by Course 

Grade 7 

Total 
Series 



I'm Nobody 


Dickinson 


6 


Prometheus 




5 


Stolen 


Anderson 


5 


Last Cover 


Annixter 


5 


The Pasture 


Frost 


5 


Rikki-tikki-tavi 


Kipling 


5 


The Highwayman 


Noyes 


5 


Fog 


Sandburg 


5 


The Listeners 


de la Mare 


4 


Rip Van Winkle 


Irving 


4 


The Adventures of Tom Sawyer (Excerpts) 


Twain 


4 



Grade 8 



Flowers for Algernon 
The Diary of Anne Frank 
The Tell -Tale Heart 
Phaethon 

I Know Why the Caged Bird Sings 

Thank You, M'am 

The Gettysburg Address 

Paul Revere' s Ride 



Keyes 6 

Goodrich&Hackett 5 

Poe 5 

4 

(Excerpts) Angel ou 4 

Hughes 4 

Lincoln 4 

Longfellow 4 



Grade 9 



Romeo and Juliet Shakespeare 7 

The Most Dangerous Game Connell 6 

The Odyssey (Excerpts) Homer 6 

Great Expectations Dickens 5 

The Gift of the Magi Henry 5 

The Scarlet Ibis Hurst 5 

The Necklace de Maupassant 4 

The Miracle Worker Gibson 4 

The Cask of Amontillado Poe 4 

A Mother in Mannville Rawlings 4 

The Lady, or the Tiger? Stockton 4 

Casey at the Bat Thayer 4 

The Secret Life of Walter Mitty Thurber 4 
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Grade 10 



Bible (Excerpts) 

Julius Caesar Shakespeare 

The Pearl Steinbeck 

The Sentimentality of William Tavener Cather 

Miss Rosie Clifton 

A Visit to Grandmother Kelley 

Through the Tunnel Lessing 

Le Morte d'Arthur (Excerpts) Malory 

The Open Window Saki 

A Child's Christmas in Wales Thomas 

Ex-Basketball Player Updike 



Grade 11 



Of Plymouth Plantation 
Thanatopsis 

Because I Could Not Stop for Death 
Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God 
Autobiography (Excerpts) 
Mending Wall 

The Outcasts of Poker Flat 
The Chambered Nautilus 
Ludnda Matlock 
Miniver Cheevy 
Richard Cory 
Chicago 

Walden (Excerpts) 
A Worn Path 

When I Heard the Learn 'd Astronomer 

Song of Myself 

Snowbound 

Go Down, Moses 

Sophistication 

To My Dear and Loving Husband 

Upon the Burning of Our House, July 10, 

Any Human to Another 

I Never Saw a Moor 

Success Is Counted Sweetest 

The Soul Selects Her Own Society 

This Is My Letter to the World 

The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock 

Concord Hymn 

Self-Rel lance 

Nobel Prize Acceptance Speech 
Poor Richard's Almanack 
Fire and Ice 

Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Evening 
The Minister's Black Veil 
Speech in the Virginia Convention 
Old Ironsides 



Bradford 


7 


Bryant 


7 


Dickinson 


7 


Edwards 


7 


Frank! in 


7 


Frost 


7 


Harte 


7 


Holmes 


7 


Masters 


7 


Robinson 


7 


Robinson 


7 


Sandbura 


7 


Thoreau 


7 


Welty 


7 


Whitman 


7 


Whitman 


7 


Whittier 




Anderson 




Bradstreet 




Bradstreet 




Cullen 




Dickinson 




Dickinson 


6 


Dickinson 


6 


Dickinson 


6 


Eliot 


6 


Emerson 


6 


Emerson 


6 


Faulkner 


6 


Franklin 


6 


Frost 


6 


Frost 


6 


Hawthorne 


6 


Henry 


6 


Holmes 


6 



IER1C 
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B5 



The Devil and Tom Walker 


Irving 


6 


Declaration of Independence 


Jefferson 


6 


The Gettysburg Address 


Lincoln 


6 


The Tide Rises, The Tide Falls 


Lonqfel 1 ow 

mm ^0 ¥ I • mm • • ^m if 


6 


Ars Poetica 


MacLeish 


6 


The Life You Save May Be Your Own 


O'Connor 


6 


The Crisis, Number 1 


Paine 


6 


To Helen 


Poe 


6 


The Raven 


Poe 


6 


The River-Merchant's Wife: A Letter 


Pound 


6 


Anecdote of the Jar 


Stevens 


6 


Huswif ery 


Taylor 


6 


Life on the Mississippi (Excerpts) 


Twain 


6 


I Hear America Singing 


Whitman 


6 


The Red Wheelbarrow 


Williams 


6 


Swing Low, Sweet Chariot 




5 


An Occurrence at Owl Creek Bridge 


Bierce 


5 


The History of the Dividing Line 


Byrd 


5 


I Will Fight No More Forever 


Chief Joseph 


5 


Letters from an American Farmer 


de Crevecoeur 


5 


I Heard a Fly Buzz When I Died 


Dickinson 


5 


My Life Closed Twice Before Its Close 


Dickinson 


5 


The Bustle in a House 


Dickinson 


5 


The Rhodora 


Emerson 


5 


Birches 


Frost 


5 


The Death of the Hired Man 


Frost 


5 


In Another Country 


Hemingway 


5 


The Death of the Ball Turret Gunner 


Jarrell 


5 


Song of the Chattahoochee 


Lanier 


5 


Letter to His Son 


Lee 


5 


Poetry 


Moore 


5 


The Fall of the House of Usher 


Poe 


5 


The Jilting of Granny Weatherall 


Porter 


5 


Janet Waking 


Ransom 


5 


The Celebrated Jumping Frog of Calaveras 


Twain 


5 


County 






A Noiseless Patient Spider 


Whitman 


5 


Our Town 


Wilder 




To a Waterfowl 


Bryant 


4 


A Wagner Matinee 


Cather 


4 


A Narrow Fellow in the Grass 


Dickinson 


4 


"Hope" Is the Thing with Feathers 


Dickinson 


4 


Some Keep the Sabbath Going to Church 


Dickinson 


4 


There's a Certain Slant of Light 


Dickinson 


4 


My Bondage and My Freedom 


Douglass 


4 


Douglass 


Dunbar 


4 


Nature 


Emerson 


4 


The Bear 


Faulkner 


4 


Winter Dreams 


Fitzgerald 


4 


Dr. Heidegger's Experiment 


Hawthorne 


4 


The Journal of Madam Knight 


Knight 


4 


A Psalm of Life 


Longfellow 


4 


The First Seven Years 


Mai amud 




Moby-D1ck (Excerpts) 


Melville 
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Mirror Plath 

In a Station of the Metro Pound 

Auto Wreck Shapiro 

The General History of Virginia Smith 

November Cotton Flower Toomer 
The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn(Excerpts) Twain 

To His Excellency, General Washington Wheatley 

The Far and the Near Wolfe 



Grade 12 



Beowulf (Excerpts) 
Bible (Excerpts) 

Dover Beach Arnold 

The Lamb Blake 

The Tyger Blake 

The Life of Samuel Johnson (Excerpts) Boswell 

My Last Duchess Browning 

To a Mouse Burns 

She Walks in Beauty Byron 

The Canterbury Talcs (Excerpts) Chaucer 

Kubla Khan Coleridge 

The Rime of the Ancient Mariner Coleridge 

Holy Sonnet 10 Donne. 

Meditation 17 Donne 

Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard Gray 

The Darkling Thrush Hardy 

Spring and Fall Hopkins 

When I Was One-and-Twenty Housman 

A Dictionary of the English Language Johnson 
(Excerpts) 

On My First Son Jonson 

Ode on a Grecian Urn Keats 

On First Looking into Chapman's Homer Keats 

To Autumn Keats 

When I Have Fears That I May Cease to Be Keats 

Le Morte d'Arthur (Excerpts) Malory 

To His Coy Mistress Marvel 1 

Paradise Lost (Excerpts) Milton 

The Diary Pepys 

Macbeth Shakespeare 

Sonnet 116 Shakespeare 

Sonnet 130 Shakespeare 

Sonnet 29 Shakespeare 

Ode to the West Wind Shelley 

Ozymandias Shelley 

In Memoriam Tennyson 

Ulysses Tennyson 

Do Not Go Gentle Into That Good Night Thomas 

Composed Upon Westminster Bridge Wordsworth 

Lines Composed a Few Miles Above Tintern Wordsworth 

Abbey 
Sir Patrick Spense 
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ierJc 



R7 



Musee des Beaux Arts Auden 6 

Ecclesiastical History of the English People Bede 6 
(Excerpts) 

Prosplce Browning 6 

Sonnet 43 Browning 6 

Childe Harold's Pilgrimage Byron 6 

"Ah, Are You Digging on My Grave?" Hardy 6 

The Han He Killed Hardy 6 

To the Virgins, to Make Much of Time Herrick 6 

To an Athlete Dying Young Housman 6 

Letter to Lord Chesterfield Johnson 6 

Song: To Celia Jonson 6 

Snake Lawrence 6 

To Lucasta, on Going to the Wars Lovelace 6 

The Passionate Shepherd to His Love Marlowe 6 

On His Blindness Milton 6 

Shooting an Elephant Orwell 6 

The Rape of the Lock Pope 6 

The Nymph's Reply to the Shepherd Raleigh 6 

Sonnet 73 Shakespeare 6 

Pygmalion Shaw 6 

Frankenstein (Excerpts) Shelley 6 

Astrophel and Stella Sidney 6 

Gulliver's Travels (Excerpts) Swift 6 

Crossing the Bar Tennyson 6 

The Lady of Shalott Tennyson 6 

Fern Hill Thomas 6 

London, 1802 Wordsworth 6 

The World Is Too Much with Us Wordsworth 6 

Whoso List to Hunt Wyatt 6 

Sailing to Byzantium Yeats 6 

The Wild Swans at Coole Yeats 6 

Barbara Allan 5 

Get Up and Bar the Door 5 

The Seafarer 5 

Of Studies Bacon 5 

The Soldier Brooke 5 

John Anderson, My Jo Burns 5 

Pilgrim's Progress (Excerpts) Bunyan 5 

Don Juan (Excerpts) Byron 5 

A Journal of the Plague Year (Excerpts) Defoe 5 

Holy Sonnet 14 Donne 5 

Song Donne 5 

The Hollow Men Eliot 5 

Easter Wings Herbert 5 

God's Grandeur Hopkins 5 

Pied Beauty Hopkins 5 

Hawk Roosting Hughes 5 

Araby Joyce 5 

Ode to a Nightingale Keats 5 

The Rocking-Horse Winner Lawrence 5 

To Althea, from Prison Lovelace 5 

Dulce et Decorum Est Owen 5 

Sonnet 30 Shakespeare 5 
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To a Skylark 

The Faerie Queen (Excerpts) 

It Is a Beauteous Evening, Calm and Free 

An Irish Airman Foresees His Death 

The Lake Isle of Innlsfree 

The Second Coming 

Sir Gawaln and the Green Knight 

The Unknown Citizen 

Introduction to Songs of Experience 

Introduction to Songs of Innocence 

Home Thoughts, from Abroad 

The Secret Sharer 

A Valediction: Forbidding Mourning 

A Song for St. Cecilia's Day 

An Essay of Dramatic Poesy 

Journey of the Magi 

Follower 

Virtue 

Delight In Disorder 
With Rue My Heart Is Laden 
Loveliest of Trees 
Preface to Shakespeare 
Still to Be Neat 

Bright Starl Would I Were Steadfast as 
Thou Art 

On His Having Arrived at the Age of 23 
An Essay on Criticism 
Silent Noon 
Sonnet 18 

Not Waving but Drowning 
Sonnet 75 

The Constant Lover 
Why So Pale and Wan 
A Modest Proposal 
Tears, Idle Tears 



Shelley 

Spenser 

Wordsworth 

Yeats 

Yeats 

Yeats 

Atden 

Blake 

Blake 

Browning 

Conrad 

Donne 

Dryden 

Dryden 

Eliot 

Heaney 

Herbert 

Herrick 

Housman 

Housman 

Johnson 

Jonson 

Keats 

Milton 
Pope 

Rossettl 

Shakespeare 

Smith 

Spenser 

Suckling 

Suckling 

Swift 

Tennyson 



5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
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B9 



Appendix 3 

Selections that Appear in at Least a Majority of the Anthology Serie 
Most Frequently Anthologized Long Fiction 

Appearances 
Total 7 8 9 10 11 12 



Ti>e Pearl Steinbeck 7 0 1 0 6 0 0 

Greut. Expectations Dickens 5 0 0 5 0 0 0 

The Call of the Wild London 5 13 10 0 0 

A Christmas Carol Dickens 4 3 10 0 0 0 



Most Frequently Anthologized Excerpts From Long Fiction 

Appearances 
Total 7 8 9 10 11 12 



Le Morte d'Arthur 


Malory 


7 


0 


0 


0 


4 


0 


7 


Frankenstein 


Shelley 


6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


6 


Gulliver's Travels 


Swift 


6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


6 


A Journal of the Plague 


Defoe 


5 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


5 


Year 


















Moby-Dick 


Melville 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


0 


The Adventures of 


Twain 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


0 


Huckleberry Finn 


















The Adventures of Tom 


Twain 


4 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 



Sawyer 



Most Frequently Anthologized Plays 



Appearances 
Total 7 8 9 10 11 12 



Julius Caesar 
Macbeth 

Romeo and Juliet 
Our Town 

The Miracle Worker 
Pygmalion 

The Diary of Anne Frank 
Antigone 



Shakespeare 

Shakespeare 

Shakespeare 

Wilder 

Gibson 

Shaw 

Goodrich & 
Hackett 
Sophocles 



7 0 0 0 7 0 0 

7 0 0 0 0 0 7 

7 0 0 7 0 0 0 

7 0 0 0 2 5 0 

6 0 2 4 0 0 0 

6 0 0 0 0 0 6 

6 0 5 0 1 0 0 

4 0 1 1 2 0 1 
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Most Frequently Anthologized Nonfiction 



Appearances 
Total 7 8 9 10 11 12 



I Know Why the Caged 

Bird Sings (Excerpts) 
The Life of Samuel 

Johnson (Excerpts) 
Of Plymouth Plantation 
Meditation 17 
Autobiography (Excerpts) 
The Gettysburg Address 
The Diary (Excerpts) 
Walden (Excerpts) 
Ecclesiastical History 

of the English People 

(Excerpts) 
Self-Rel lance 
Speech in the Virginia 

Convention 
I Have a Dream 
Shooting an Elephant 
The Crisis, Number 1 
A Child's Christmas in 

Wales 

Life on the Mississippi 

Of Studies 

The History of the 

Dividing Line 
A inristmas Memory 
Letters from an 

American Farmer 

(Excerpts) 
Barrio Boy 
Letter to His Son 
My Bondage and My Freedom 
An Essay of Dramatic 

Poesy 
Nature 

Preface to Shakespeare 
The Journal of Madam 

Knight 
Pie Way to Rainy 

Mountain 
Blue Highways 
Hunger of Memory (Excerpts 
The General History of 

Virginia (Excerpts) 
A Modest Proposal 
Roughing It 



Angel ou 

Boswel 1 

Bradford 

Donne 

Frankl in 

Lincoln 

Pepys 

Thoreau 

Bede 

Emerson 
Henry 

King 
Orwel 1 
Paine 
Thomas 

Twain 
Bacon 
Byrd 

Capote 

de Crevecoeur 



Galarza 
Lee 

Douglass 
Dryden 

Emerson 
Johnson 
Knight 

Momaday 

Moon 

) Rodriguez 
Smith 

Swift 
Twain 



7 0 4 3 1 1 0 
7 0 0 0 0 0 7 



7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
6 



6 
6 
6 
6 



5 
5 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



0 2 2 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 



2 
0 
0 
4 



112 1 

0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 



0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
0 



7 
0 
7 
6 
0 
7 
0 



0 
0 
6 
0 



1 
5 
4 
0 

4 
0 
4 



0 
7 
0 
0 
7 
0 
6 



6 0 0 0 0 6 0 
6 0 0 0 0 6 0 



0 
6 
0 
2 



6 0 13 16 0 

5 0 0 0 0 0 5 

5 0 0 0 0 5 0 

5 0 12 110 

5 0 0 0 0 5 0 



0 
0 
0 
4 

0 
4 
0 



4 0 0 0 1 3 0 

4 0 v 10 3 0 

4 0 0 1 0 3 0 

4 0 0 0 0 4 0 

4 0 0 0 0 0 4 

4 0 0 0 3 3 0 
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Most Frequently Anthologized Short Fiction 



Appearances 
Total 7 8 9 10 11 12 



Mn uccurrence at uwi ureeK 


Bierce 


7 


A 
0 


0 


A 


Z 


5 


0 


pMi flriA 

bridge 


















ine UUtCaStS Or rOKcr rlat 


Harte 


7 


A 

u 


u 


A 
U 


A 
U 


7 


A 

u 


TU 9n L Van II ' Sim 

inanK you, n am 


Hughes 


7 


A 

0 


4 


2 


1 


A 

0 


A 

0 


ine nonicey s raw 


Jacobs 


7 


1 


1 


A 

2 


A 

3 


A 

0 


A 

0 


LT 1 ALiJAMf* * AM A1 AAWtMAM 

r lowers tor Algernon 


Keyes 


7 


1 


6 


A 

0 


A 

0 


A 

0 


A 

0 


me NecKiace 


de Maupassant 7 


1 


1 


4 


1 


A 

0 


A 

0 


The Cask of Amontillado 


Poe 


7 


A 

0 


A 
0 


A 

4 


A 
Z 


1 


A 


TU 0 Toll Talft Ua a »f 

me ieii-iaie Heart 


Poe 


7 


A 

u 


5 


A 
Z 


A 


A 


A 

0 


me occret Lire or waiter 


Thurber 


7 


A 
U 


A 
U 


A 

4 


A 
Z 


1 

1 


A 

u 


HI tty 


















a worn ram 


Welty 


7 


A 

0 


A 


A 

0 


A 

0 


7 


A 

0 


bopni stication 


Anderson 


gm 

6 


A 
0 


A 

0 


A 


A 


c 
0 


A 


DaufnAnH ' c Dun 

Kajrmuna S KUn 


Bambara 


6 


1 
1 


0 


A 
Z 


A 
U 


A 
U 


A 

u 


by tne waters or baoyion 


A A 

Benet 


6 


A 
U 


Z 


1 


A 

3 


A 


A 


in*, nost uangerous uame 
The Minister s BlacK veil 


Connell 


6 


A 
0 


A 


0 


A 

0 


A 

0 


A 

0 


Hawthorne 


<• 

6 


A 

0 


A 

0 


A 

0 


A 

0 


6 


A 

0 


ine bitt ot the nagi 


Henry 


6 


A 

0 


A 

0 


5 


1 


A 

0 


A 

0 


TL a C« «w1 Af T U4 a 

ine ocariet idis 


Hurst 


gm 

6 


A 

u 


A 


b 


1 

1 


A 


A 


TUa Oa1#4 1 «n/J Tam LJ 9 1 1/am 

ine uev 1 i ana iom waiKer 


Irving 


6 


A 
U 


A 
U 


A 
U 


A 


0 


A 


TUa &a a |# 4 aa_LJ a m c a Ui nnov^ 

ine kock i ng-riorse winner 


Lawrence 


6 


A 
U 


A 
U 


A 
U 


1 
1 


A 

u 


c 
b 


TUmaiiaU ^ U a Tunn a1 

inrougn tne mnnei 


Lessing 


6 


A 
U 


A 
U 


A 

Z 


4 


A 
0 


A 


io bui iq a hire 


London 


6 


A 

0 


A 
Z 


A 


1 


3 


A 

0 


TUa 1 4 f a Vaii CaiiA Mau Da 

ine fc.iTe you iave nay be 


O'Connor 


6 


U 


A 
U 


A 


A 

0 


c 
0 


A 


Your uwn 


















TUa Hnan U4 a/JaiaI 

ine upen mnaow 


A 1 J 

Saki 


gm 

6 


A 
U 


A 
U 


1 
1 


A 

4 


A 
U 


1 

1 


TUa I am f U r, Ti riA^9 

ine Lciay, or tne iigerr 


A A. 1 I 

Stockton 


6 


A 
U 


A 

c 


A 

4 


A 
U 


A 
U 


A 


TUa Pa] fiK^sf fiH llimn 4 nn Cmaa 

ine ueieDratea jumping rrog 


Twain 


6 


A 
U 


1 
1 


A 

u 


A 
U 


b 


A 
U 


or taiaveras uounty 


















Cf a1 am u 

otoien uay 


Anderson 


5 


c 

b 


A 
U 


A 


A 


A 


A 


1 ^ a v Paha m 

Last Lover 


Annixter 


5 


5 


A 


A 


A 

0 


A 

0 


A 

0 


a uay s wait 


Hemingway 


5 


A 

Z 


1 


1 


1 


A 

0 


A 

0 


in Anotner Lountry 


LJ A m 4 AAI«f% V 4 

nemi ngway 


C 

3 


A 
0 


A 


A 


A 

0 


b 


A 

0 


Din W%n UinLl a 

Kip van winKie 


Irving 


5 


J 

4 


A 

0 


A 

0 


A 

0 


1 


A 

0 


r u imI a * 

Lnar les 


Jackson 


5 


1 


A 

3 


1 


A 

0 


A 

0 


A 

0 


Araby 


Joyce 


5 


A 

0 


A 

0 


A 

0 


A 

0 


A 

0 


5 


KlKKl-tlKK1-taV1 


Kipling 


5 


c 

5 


A 

0 


A 

0 


A 

0 


A 

0 


A 

0 


TUa C ■ m a f C aha n W a ■« w« #» 

ine rirst beven Years 


Malamud 


5 


A 
0 


A 


A 


1 


A 

4 


0 


TUa Call a£ |Ua LI a i i o a a <£ 

ine ran or tne House or 


Poe 


5 


A 
U 


A 


A 


A 


c 

b 


A 


Usher 

vwllGI 


















The Jilting of Granny 


Porter 


5 


0 


0 


0 


0 


5 


0 


Weatherall 


















A Mother in Mannville 


Rawl ings 


5 


1 


0 


4 


0 


0 


0 


The Night the Bed Fell 
Blues Ain't No Mockin Bird 


Thurber 


5 


3 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


Bambara 


4 


0 


0 


2 


2 


0 


0 


The Demon Lover 


Bowen 


4 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


3 


Home 


Brooks 


4 


3 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


The Fifty-First Dragon 


Broun 


4 


0 


1 


2 


1 


0 


0 
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8 Wagner not 1 nee 


vo tiler 


A 
■f 


n 


n 


n 


n 


4 


0 


1 116 )9n t 1 men to 1 1 ty or 


r a t ho 

La tner 


■f 


n 

w 


0 


0 


4 

■? 


0 


0 


ill 1 1 1 am 1 ovener 


















me oecret anorer 


C nnv* aH 
vuiii au 


4 


n 

V 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


Antaeus 


Rpal 
L/C a 1 


4 


2 

b 


0 


2 

b 


0 


0 


0 


ine Adventure or tne 


wujr 1 c 




n 

w 


2 

b 


2 

b 


n 

w 


n 

w 


0 


3fJcs*MeU Doiivl 


















ine Dear 


FauI kner 

1 a u 1 i>i ici 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


0 


winter ureanis 


F1 t 7flpra1 d 

r • tL^ci 0 1 u 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


0 


ur • nciucvjyer 5 bApcr i incut 


Hawt hnrnp 
naif i#iiui ne 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


0 


m wnite nerun 




4 


0 


0 


0 


2 

b 


2 

b 


0 


1 ne t 1 rcui t 


»1 1 mono 7 
u lineiie£ 


4 


3 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


M Visit to V3F Oiiuinutiicr 


Kellev 


4 


0 


0 


0 


4 


0 


0 


Tho Diiloi nf Namoc 

ine tiuie ut named 


Le Guin 

LC VIM 1 1 1 


4 


0 


3 


1 


0 


0 


0 


M-icc Rvill 
Pll SS Drl 1 1 


Mansfield 

noiid 1 1 c 1 u 


4 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


3 


TKa Maenim nf f ha Pari Doath 

ine nastjue or tne i\eu ueatn 


Pop 
rue 


4 


0 


0 


0 


2 

b 


2 

b 


0 


ine w torytc 1 1 er 


vOK 1 


4 


1 


1 


0 


2 

b 


0 


0 


Canf 1 oman nf Q4n on Marl "in 

bent 1 email or r\io en neuiu 


Sedillo 


4 


1 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Tho Dna That Rit Pennle 

1 lie uuvj 1 not 0 I t rcup 1 c 


Thurber 

1 1 1 VI 1 uc 1 


4 


1 


1 


0 


2 


0 


0 


Harrison Bergeron 


Vonnegut 


4 


0 


0 


1 


1 


2 


0 


The Far and the Near 


Wolfe 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


0 
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Most Frequently Anthologized Poems 

Appearances 
Total 7 8 9 10 11 12 



Beowulf (Excerpts) 




7 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


9 


Dover Beach 


Arnold 


7 


p. 

0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


nusee des Beaux Arts 


Auden 


7 


p 

0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


-A 

6 


me unKnown titizen 


Auden 


7 


A 

0 


Pj 

0 


A 

0 


A 

0 


p 

3 


4 


me Lamo 


D1 tl>M 

d 1 axe 


/ 


p 
0 


0 


Pj 

0 


p 

0 


p 

0 


7 


The lyger 


Bl ake 


7 

7 


p 

0 


Pi 

0 


p 

0 


p 

0 


p 

0 


7 


ft^l ft J 1 ftki 4* ftM m^m ft ft L. MmW A A 

ny Last Duchess 


Brown i ng 


7 


p 

0 


p 

0 


0 


0 


p 

0 


7 


Tnanatopsi s 


Bryant 


7 


0 


Pj 

0 


p 

0 


p 

0 


7 


0 


To a Mouse 


Burns 


7 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


She Walks in Beauty 


Byron 


7 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


The Canterbury Tales 


p i_ 

Chaucer 


7 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


* 


(Excerpts) 


















Kubla Khan 


Coleridge 


7 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


The Rime of the Ancient 


Coleridge 


7 


p 

0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


Mariner 
















A Narrow Fellow in the Grass 


•A • | • 

Dickinson 


7 


p 

0 


0 


2 


1 


4 


0 


Because I Cou.d Not Stop for 


Dickinson 


7 


p 

0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


0 


Death 


















Holy sonnet 10 


Donne 


7 

7 


p 

0 


0 


0 


Pj 

0 


p 

0 


7 


The Love Song of J. Alfred 


El lot 


7 


0 


0 


0 


0 


6 


1 


Prufrock 


















Concord Hymn 


Emerson 


7 


p 

0 


1 


0 


p 

0 


6 


0 


Birches 


Frost 


7 


p 

0 


0 


1 


1 


5 


0 


Fire and Ice 


Frost 


7 


p 

0 


p 

0 


1 


p 

0 


6 


0 


J.a 11.11 

Mending Wall 


Frost 


7 


p 

0 


0 


1 


0 


7 


0 


stopping by woods on a snowy 


Frost 


7 

7 


p 

2 


1 


Pj 

0 


1 


6 


p 

0 


evening 


















The Road Not Taken 


P A. 

Frost 


7 


p 

0 


pj 

3 


1 


p 

2 


p 

3 


p 

0 


■L ■ ^ftk 49ft & m i , 1 - — ■ ftV ftV 4t\ h J - - a 4^ ^ L * . a A - m 

tlegy Written in a Country 


Gray 


7 


p 

0 


p 

0 


p 

0 


p 

0 


p 

0 


7 


ftr ft A Lm ft ft ftftk iftt 4fti 

Churchyard 
















The DarKllng Thrush 


Hardy 


7 


p 

0 


pj 

0 


p 

0 


p 

0 


p 

0 


7 


Those winter Sundays 


U a* li J a m 

Hay den 


7 


1 


Pj 

0 


1 


p 

2 


p 

3 


p 

0 


The Chambered Nautilus 


Holmes 


7 


p 

0 


p 

0 


p 

0 


0 


7 


0 


The Odyssey (Excerpts) 
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"Ah, Are You Digging on My 

Grave?" 
The Man He Killed 
To the Virgins, to Make Much 

of Time 
Old Ironsides 
Pied Beauty 
Loveliest of Trees 
To an Athlete Dying Young 
Mother to Son 
Song: To Cell a 
Snake 

Paul Revere' s Ride 
The Tide Rises, The Tide 
Falls 

To Lucasta, on Going to the 

Wars 
Ars Poet lea 

The Passionate Shepherd to 

His Love 
Sea Fever 
On His Blindness 
Mirror 
To Helen 

The Rape of the Lock 

The River-Merchant's Wife: 

A Letter 
The Nymph's Reply to the 

Shepherd 
Fog 

Sonnet 73 
Fifteen 

Anecdote of the Jar 
Huswlfery 
Crossing the Bar 
The Eagle 

The Lady of Shalott 

Fern Hill 

Women 

London, 1802 

The World Is Too Much 

With Us 
Whoso List to Hunt 
Sailing to Byzantium 
The Wild Swans at Coole 
The Listeners 
Get Up and Bar the Door 
Lord Randal 
Sir Patrick Spense 
Swing Low, Sweet Chariot 
The Seafarer 
The Fish 
A Poison Tree 
The Soldier 
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Home Thoughts, from Abroad 
Don Juan (Excerpts) 
in just- 
Silver 

"Hope" Is the Thing with 

Feathers 
I Heard a Fly Buzz When I 

Died 

I Like to See It Lap the 
Miles 

My Life Closed Twice Before 

Its Close 
The Bustle in a House 
Holy Sonnet 14 
Song 

The Rhodora 
The Pasture 
Easter Wings 
God's Grandeur 
Dreams 

Hawk Roosting 

The Death of the Ball Turret 

Genner 
The Creation 
La Belle Dame sans Merci 
Ode to a Nightingale 
Song of the Chattahoochee 
To Althea, from Prison 
The Tropics in New York 
The Courage That My Mother 

Had 
Poetry 

Dulce et Decorum Est 

Eldorado 

The Bells 

Janet Waking 

Jazz Fantasia 

Auto Wreck 

A Dirge 

To a Skylark 

The Faerie Queen (Excerpts) 
A Noiseless Patient Spider 
It Is a Beauteous Evening, 

Calm and Free 
My Heart Leaps Up 
An Irish Airman Foresees His 

Death 

The Lake Isle of Innisfree 

The Second Coming 

Sir Gawain and the Green 

Knight 
My Mother Pieced Quilts 
To Satch 

Introduction to Songs of 
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Experience 
Introduction to Songs of 

Innocence 
The Bean Eaters 
To a Waterfowl 
maggie and mil ly and molly 

and may 
old age sticks 
since feeling is first 
A Bird Came Down the Walk 
Some Keep the Sabbath Going 

to Church 
There's a Certain Slant of 

Light 

A Valediction: Forbidding 

Mourning 
A Song for St. Cecilia's Day 
Douglass 
Sympathy 

Journey of the Magi 

Preludes 

"Out, Out-" 

Nothing Gold Can Stay 

Follower 

Virtue 

Delight in Disorder 

With Rue My Heart Is Laden 

The Negro Speaks of Rivers 

Still to Be Neat 

Bright Star! Would I Were 

Steadfast as Thou Art 
Flower-Fed Buffaloes 
A Psalm of Life 
On His Havinq Arrived at the 

Age of 23 
The Funeral 
An Essay on Criticism 
In a Station of the Metro 
A Birthday 
Silent Noon 
Sonnet 18 

Astrophel and Stella 
Not Waving but Drowning 
Sonnet 75 

The Constant Lover 

Why So Pale and Wan 

Southbound on the Freeway 

The Centaur 

Tears, Idle Tears 

The Charge of the Light 

Brigade 
Song of the Sky Loom 
November Cotton Flower 
Ex-Basketball Player 
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To His Excellency, General Wheatley 

Washington 

Cavalry Crossing a Ford Whitman 

0 Captain! My Captain! Whitman 

Boy at the Window Wilbur 

A Blessing Wright 

Velvet Shoes Wylie 



4 0 0 0 0 4 0 

4 0 0 0 3 1 0 

4 0 3 0 0 1 0 

4 0 0 1 1 2 0 

4 0 0 0 3 1 0 

4 0 0 3 1 0 0 
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